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“Iwas 
a stranger 
and you 


Tole) Monl- mis ke 


The homeless man is another stranger—who is hungry 
—needs shelter — clothing — medical care—who needs 
“to find himself” again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the 
Friars will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a mass a day for thirty days) 
said for the repose of your soul immed- 
iately after your death. 


The St.Christopher’s Inn for homeless 
men was opened in I9O9. It accommo- 
dates 2OO men. No one has ever been 
turned away. Send for St. Christopher 
Inn booklet. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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This Month 


Graymoor Landmark. Looking at 

the Corpus Christi cross, put up 
at the top of Graymoor mountain in 
1900 by Father Paul, is Father Mi- 
chael Sugrue, $.A., Spiritual Direc- 
tor of the Friars at Graymoor. On 
Sunday, June 7, the pilgrimage sea- 
son opens at Graymoor. And _ in 
“Graymoor Expands” we tell about the new Seminary Building program, 
now in progress, Page 10. 





June Cover. Because June is the favorite month for marriages, our cover 

and “lead” article is about matrimony. “Marriage: Bond of Mutual Love” 
deals with the practical side of family life. Ed and Mary Skehan are a 
married couple from Flushing, New York. Page 4. 


y Depth Studies. In a resolution made at a Lutheran meeting last year, it 
was decided to study Catholic theology. Although the purpose behind 
this resolution was for Lutherans of each generation to define why they 
are not Catholics, nevertheless this sincere study may lead to a deeper 
knowledge of Catholic truths. In this issue, Joseph Gagen discusses a move- 
ment among the Lutherans of Germany called “The Gathering.” Page 14. 





Players. Catholic University in Washington is considered by many critics 

to have the best School of Speech and Drama in the U.S. In “College 
Actors Win Praise” Richard LaCoste tells about the trip of the Catholic 
University Players to South America. Page 12. 


Your Letters. You like to find a letter in your mailbox. So do we. And 

your reaction (pro or con) to what we say can find its way into the 
Letter to the Editor department if 1) it is reasonably brief and 2) legible. 
This month we have printed several such letters. Page 30. 


Graymoor in Japan. At the bottom of the page, we see some of the 

Friars and visitors who gathered for the profession of Brother Benedicto 
Terazawa, S.A. On the new Brother's right is Fr. Albert Heald, S.A., 
Superior, and to the left is Fr. Ambrose Kenny, S.A. 


> NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “Our Country’s Birthday.” A 
group of writers discuss July 4, 1776, and some subsequent July 4’s. 


% “Return to Venice.” Fr. Urban Gillis, S.A., now stationed in Rome, tells 
about the return of St. Pius X’s body to Venice. 











Every evening a Graymoor 
Friar kneels at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony on the Mount 
of the Atonement and reads 
aloud to the priests and 
brothers assembled for com- 
munity night prayers your 


petitions to St. Anthony. 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“The enclosed offering in honor 
of St. Anthony is in gratitude 
for a f received and in 
petition for another favor. 

“I am confident that St. An- 
thony can cure my daughter 


tavor 


even if a miracle is required. 
“Will you publish this note, 
please?” A.N.N. 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Le&Trers 
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Over a Year 

Dear Father: We thankful that 
our prayers were answered thanks to the 
Blessed Mother and Saint Anthony, who 
are my favorite saints. We've been pray- 


are so 


ing for over a year now, and we never 
gave up 

Maybe you remember me writing to 
you about my husband who hurt his 
back a year ago at the plant where he 


works and how he had to have a serious 
operation on his back. My family and I 
worried about the 


but thanks to my patron 


were very operation 


saint he came 
out of it and he can walk again, 

We are also grateful that after wait- 
ing so long he got the compensation he 
had that the 
all the 


and also 

took 

cost of his operation. 
May God bless the good work you all 


Mrs. T. DiV. 


coming to him 


insurance company care of 


do at Graymoor. 


Stopped 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find check 
for $3.00 that I promised to send if St. 
Anthony would grant me a favor. My 
husband was drinking more than he 
should and has endeavored to stop, so 
feel sure this will be permanent. 
Thanks to God and St. Anthony as 


I know our home will be happier. 
Mrs. T.K.M. 

Nervous 

Dear Father: Enclosed is $3.00 in 


thanksgiving for all the favors St. An- 
thony has granted me especially for help- 
ing me overcome a nervous condition 
and also for receiving a spiritual favor 
after having made the nine day novena. 

I owe so much to St. Anthony, St. 
Jude and of course to Our Blessed 
Mother. I promise to give to the poor 


as often as possible. P.B. 
Pelts 
Dear Father: This is long overdue. I 


promised St. Jude and St. Anthony a 
$5.00 donation if my prayers were an- 
swered. They were—the pelts sold and 
for much better than we expected. 
Have you a small place for publica- 
tion? We enjoy Tue Lamp so very much. 
It’s a source of consolation in a troubled 
world. Thank you. G.M.C. 


Off Roof 
Dear Father: Would you please publish 


this for me. I promised St. Anthony 
$5.00 for a favor received. 
On my vacation up in Maine this 


summer I lost my suitcase some place 
up there—it fell off the top of our car 





travels 


and I never expected t 
It had a tag on the 
with my address. I prayed to St 
asking for to find it 
prayers 


in our 
h indk 
Anthony 


and sen 


see it agam 
somcone 
it to me. ly 
and the 
an honest 

In thanksgiving I am sending _ this 
$5.00 for the poor of St. Christopher's 
Inn. M.D 


wert answerer 


suitcase was mailed to me by 


person. 


Quick 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find th 
small offering of $5.00 to my dear friend 
St. Anthony in thanksgiving for a favor 
recently 

We are moving out of the State and 
had to break our lease. We were obligs 
to rent our apartment before leaving anc 
I also wanted to sell all my furnitur 

We had inserted an ad in the Sunday 
paper but on Saturday a 


received 


man came to 
see the apartment and he rented it on 
first inspection. Furthermore he 
newly arrived in this country and bought 
almost all our furniture. 

I know deep down in my heart that 


was 


St. Anthony sent this man straight to 
us and answered our prayers so com- 
pletely. Mrs. MZ 
House 


Dear Father: Enclosed please find check 
in the amount of $10.00 which I prom- 
ised to send in honor of the Blessed 
Mother and St. Anthony for a 
granted to us. I also promised to pub- 
licly thank them if they would help us 


favor 


to find a home. Six months ago we 
found the house we had been looking 
for. Mrs. T.F. 
Novena 


Dear Father: Please let me acknowledge 
through THe Lamp wonderful 
things that have happened to me. 

I am a non-Catholic but I make Nove- 
nas. 

My husband was eligible for Social 
Security but he was having difficulty 
in getting his birth date established. | 
asked through a Novena to the Miracu- 
Medal for aid and miraculously 
everything worked out just beautifully. 

Our nephew has muscular dystrophy 
and the family was all called to the 
hospital because he wasn’t expected to 
live two days. His mother and I made 
a Novena to the Miraculous Medal and 
he is improving every day to the amaze- 
ment of all. Mrs, A.J.S. 


some 


lous 











If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
— Friar for the priesthood. 


Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
ected t honor your heavenly namesake and at 
e handk the same time help a Graymoor Friar ' 
Anthon advance to the priesthood. 
ind Sen 


oe Honor your favorite Saint 
> ik y 








ime te WW WY aS Mie hic, Meh” Tus beautiful reliquary ' 

istophers § i y is kept in the Basilica of 
M.D Saint Anthony in Padua, 

Italy. It contains the holy 

find the tongue, sacred relic of 

ar friend Padua’s famous saint. 
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state and young priest in Portugal 
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MARRIAGE 


BOND OF MUTUAL LOVE 


understanding 


NYONE can fall in love. It’s easy. But to make 
love continue to grow is a difficult art. 
Time and again husband or wife realizes 
that it is the grace of the Sacrament of 

Matrimony that enables them to carry on. 

But looking back over our first years of marriage, 
we know that the vows of marriage do not join 
man and wife together so that they lose their sepa- 
rate identities or personal characteristics. By no 
means. True love is able to help people overlook 
each other's faults and shortcomings; but it falls 
short even in this respect. To get along together, 
day in and day out, requires continued sacrifice. 

Even in a few years it is possible for a man 
and wife to grow away from each other in many 
things that should be of interest to both of them. 
How sad it is that trivial faults—such as lack of 
thoughtfulness—can gradually lead to exasperation! 

Marriage is intended to be a growing together. 
Every day strengthens this growing together. The 
happy days of the wedding and honeymoon, the 
days we searched for a new home, the days we began 
learning and forgiving one another's faults, the ordi- 
nary days, and the difficult days—all of these 
strengthen the bond of love if they are mutual ex- 
periences shared with respect and understanding. 

Respect puts brakes on the tendency of husband 
and wife to take each other more and more for 
granted once the honeymoon is over. A home is 
neither a gym where people roam around dishev- 
eled nor a corral where people bawl out orders 
and complaints. To think of one’s appearance and 
manners is a cornerstone of enduring respect. 

And understanding. That is, to confide in each 
other. 


HOULD a husband confide in his wife all the 
isons or disturbing matters of his business 
dealings? 

Should a wife confide in her husband facts that 
would only bring about an angered reaction? 

We're not trying to answer these difficult and 
extraordinary problems. We are only trying to say 
that husband and wife should talk to each other 
about their common concerns. About happy matters 
and serious matters. Light talk and heavy talk. 


1 
/ 
y 


As human beings we have a natural need to 
talk about the things that interest us. 

At first we might be embarrassed lest our partner 
should not be interested, or should not understand. 
Or we might not always be able to express ourselves 
well. 

But take it from us, the key to understanding 
is to tell each other what is in our hearts. 

We said “light” talk. Some days this includes what 
many might consider the most trivial or absurd hap- 
penings of the day. Yet even the smallest events of 
the day become important when mutually shared. 

Then there are the more serious matters. Even 
honest talk about the shortcomings or mistakes of 
one another. It takes courage and understanding to 
broach such topics in the right spirit. And to listen 
to sympathetic criticism without becoming silent or 
insulted. 

To discuss these unpleasant things together is also 
to grow together. Too often the alternative of con- 
fiding in each other is for husband to confide in 
some friend and for wife to confide in her mother 
or the woman next door. 


OVE wanes when man and wife find that they have 
sca to talk about together in a spirit of 
mutual interest. Suddenly they find themselves in 
worlds apart, absorbed in independent activities, 
no longer attracted to home and family. 

We are not saying that husband and wife should 
be so together that they have no freedom of activity 
for individual pursuits. Occasionally it is good for 
us to go our own way in legitimate pursuits without 
arousing that frightful kind of jealousy that makes 
any independent action an object of suspicion. 

If he wishes, a man should be able to go with 
his friends on a fishing trip without having to answer 
a hundred objections. And a wife should feel free 
to invite her woman friends into her home without 
arousing her husband’s ire. 

An indulgenced prayer said among Catholics runs 
like this: “Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make 
my heart like unto thine.” 

Whatever you do, be sure to confide in each 
other. This strengthens the mutual trust without 
which love will die. t 
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’, what a handsome child! His father’s eyes 
A child is, 


God willing, the fruit of marital love. By 


reflect his mother’s virtue.” 


the Creator's eternal plan He arranged it 
that a man should love, and be loved by a woman, 
and that this mutual love of theirs should become 
personified in a third person—the child. 

It is as if God says to parents: It depends on 
you for human life to increase in the world; it 
depends on you for the Mystical Body to have more 
members...and that there be more saints. 

No words can express what a child means to par- 
ents. Here is what Paul Claudel, Catholic poet, says 
when he reflects on holding his son in his arms: 


O my God, Who at the beginning of all, and of 
Yourself, has placed paternity 

May You be blessed because You have given me tnis 
child, 

And enabled me to give You back this life which 
You have given to me 

So that now I am a father, with You. 

It is not I who give life, it is not I who am given 
life. 

As You had need of Mary, and Mary had need of 
her long line of ancestors, 

Before her soul could sing its Magnificat and You 
could receive from her grandeur in the eyes of 
men, 

Thus it is that You have had need of me, in my 
turn; thus you have willed, O my Master, 

To receive life from me, as between the fingers of 
a priest who consecrates @ host, and to place 
Yourself in this true image of You, now held 
here in my arms. 

May You be blessed, because I do not remain alone, 

And as from me existence has gone forth and the life 
of my immortal child, and as from me in my 
turn, in this true image which will last for all 
time, from a soul joined with a body 

You have received form and dimension, 

I do not hold a stone in my arms, but this little 
boy who moves his arms and legs. 
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MARRIAGE: BOND OF MUTUAL LOVE 


SJirstborn 


Make no mistake, though, that we haven't had 
worries and sleepless nights. Sometimes we thought 
he was a “goner,” like the day he ate the cigarette 
leavings in the ash-tray. On days like that, patience 
and Dr. Spock are invaluable. 

The begetting and rearing of children is far from 
being an unmixed round of pleasure. Always there 
are worries. Frequently there is discomfort, sickness. 
An uncommon supply of energy, self-sacrifice, and 
the will to face dangers is sometimes necessary. But 
this is the price of achievement in every walk of 
life, and motherhood is no exception. 

Another thing. Outside the Catholic Church, 
opinions on the begetting of children are divided. 
Whether to have children or not is by some con- 
sidered a purely personal question associated not 
with morals but with private convenience. Some 
think the Catholic Church will modify its teaching 
on this.... 


NHE Church’s teaching is clearly expressed by Pope 

Pius XI’s Encyclical on Christian Marriage: No 
reason, however grave, may be put forward by which 
anything intrinsically against nature may become 
conformable to nature and morally good. Since, 
therefore, the conjugal act is destined primarily by 
nature for the begetting of children, those who in 
exercising it deliberately frustrate its natural power 
and purpose sin against nature and commit a deed 
which is shameful and intrinsically vicious... . 

On one occasion in the Gospel, Christ said words 
we will always remember. It was about children. 
He said, “Let the little children come to me, and 
do not hinder them, for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” (Mark 10:14) Then, we are told, He “put his 
arms about them, and laying his hands upon them, he 
began to bless them.” 

How many Christian mothers and fathers have 
heard these words since they came from our Lord’s 
lips? And have rejoiced when their love of each 
other led them to love the gift of life that God 
sends them. t 
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MARRIAGE: BOND OF MUTUAL LOVE 


through the years 


NYONE who knows a just cause why these two 
persons named should not get married is 
bound in conscience to make the same 
known to the proper authorities.” This was 

announced three times in the church, on three days 
of obligation. And our names were read first. 

The Church takes every care that the marriages 
she witnesses will be valid and true. And thought- 
fully entered into. 

Then came the day. Solemnly, before the high 
altar in church, with all our friends listening, we 
said these words: I take thee,... from this day for- 
ward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, till death do us part. 

Only unflinching faith can enable a man and a 
woman to pronounce these words that blend two 
lives in one. And, of course, great love. Love so 
great that a person will lay down his life for the 
beloved. 

From this day forward ...we would surrender 
our affections and wills to one another after the 
manner that Christ surrendered his will to His Father. 
“Henceforth,” the words of the marriage ceremony 
puts it, “you will be one in mind, one in heart, 
and one in affections.” 

For better, for worse. ... Marriage may be a life- 
long romance, but not in the poetic sense that many 
young people believe it to be. It is by no means a 
lark, a continuous honeymoon, a selfish partnership, 
or a game in which one enjoys the thrills but de- 
clines the knocks. 


T is a stern reality. The husband has to work hard 
to support home and family; the wife has to 
bear the responsibility of the household and children. 
This is why it is so necessary to have a right idea 
of what marriage is. 
For one thing, marriage does not change a per- 
son’s nature. One’s character and disposition seldom 


change. After marriage a person is pretty much the 
same as before marriage. Some times young people 
think that external attractiveness is enough to en- 
sure a marriage. We hold no brief for ugly duck- 





lings. But it is very, very true that no matter how 
handsome and charming a couple may be, unless 
the character and disposition of man and woman 
be agreeable, misfortune will result. (Excuse these 
commonplace statements; often they are the only 
way to convey a truth. 

A good marriage is the basis of individual hap- 
piness. A good home is a place of sympathy, peace, 
and mutual consideration. 

For richer, for poorer... .. A contest which tempts 
many young couples today is that of getting every- 
thing their neighbors have. We fell for it—for a 
while. The family across the fence bought an out- 
board motor: we'll have to get one. Or it’s a color 
TV with the biggest picture in the neighborhood. 

All this would be nice and interesting if it didn’t 
cost so awful much money. 


(P\HERE are other occasions when money runs short 
pte for necessities. Where there are children 
to be cared for, parents rarely find themselves with 
extra money. But these are the happy years which 
take careful managing and the wholehearted interest 
of all the members of the home. 

To preserve and maintain our little home is a 
consuming and a consoling pursuit. It is the job of 
our life. 

But the home is itself not isolated. We are part 
of a great country. And we are members of the 
Church. 

In the local neighborhood, no one desires to be 
merely a digit, a number. It demands a cleverly 
thought-out balance to preserve the natural privacy 
of the home and at the same time to welcome 
friends and neighbors to our hospitality. 

The riches which a fervent Catholic family values 
most is spiritual riches. The ideals of the Holy Fam- 
ily—Jesus, Mary, and Joseph—will be their motto. 

Till death do us part. Always there comes the 
day when husband or wife calls the priest. “Father, 
please come quickly. ...” At this solemn moment it 
is love alone that will remain. The love which was 
what made life... and will make death a joy. t 

—by Ep anp Mary SKEHAN 
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City | 
Rocky 
St. Ursula’s Academy in Galveston, Texas only o 
ing th 
“Although I am a Protestant peg 
in a t 
I attended a Catholic Boarding School. ial 
And I'm very happy I did so” 
rITER 
the 
ECENTLY I boarded a crowded bus. I had heavy 
hardly paid my fare when a sweet-faced out. “ 
young girl, her arms loaded with school “l’'m 1 
books, jumped up and offered me her seat. Bu 
Since I am over sixty, gray-haired and on the plump Ursul: 
side, I accepted gratefully, offering to hold the books ofan 
on my lap. and si 
“If I might venture a guess, dear, I'd say you dearl, 
are a student at a Catholic school,” I began conver- “a 
sationally. She smiled and said in a surprised tone. would 
“Why, yes, I am. But how did you know?” As 
“Because, although I am a Protestant, I also admit 
attended a Catholic school. I was a boarding student voice. 
at St. Ursula’s in Galveston for three years—graduated spacic 
there. And one of the many things we were taught tell R. 
by the sisters, aside from academic subjects, was to W 
respect and to be considerate of older folks. Not that | 
that Public School students can’t be polite too, but quisit 
at St. Ursula’s we had weekly classes in Courtesy and Th 
I believe this one thing was stressed more than any that ( 
other.” Do yo 
The young girl was interested. “How did you “S) 
happen to attend a Catholic school?” she asked. comin 
And I told her my story... merry 
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Until I stood for the first time, a timid, pig- 
tailed girl of 14, in the foyer of St. Ursula’s, I had 
always thought that nuns were mysterious creatures 
who went about in their black habits, fingering 
their beads and whispering prayers all day long. 
Indeed, because of my strict Protestant upbringing, 
to me all Catholics were “religious foreigners.” 

My father, a physician, was then Quarantine 
Officer at Galveston and our family had been living 
that summer at the Quarantine Station which was 
located some miles out in the Bay near the ship 
lanes. Papa’s duties included boarding every ship 
bound for Galveston from a foreign port, and exam- 
ining the passengers and crew for communicable 
diseases. If someone was found ill, the ship had to 
be quarantined outside the port until it could be 
given a clean bill of health. 

When Fall rolled around Papa. suggested that, 
since he could not spare a boat and boatman to 
take us to and from Public School on the Mainland, 
Hughie, my older sister, and I enroll as boarding 
students at St. Ursula’s. I was horrified. I had lived 
in some very strange places during my short life— 
four years in the Dallas City Hospital when Papa was 
City Health Officer there; on Harbor Island, near 
Rockport, where besides the Quarantine Station, the 
only other building was a boatman’s cabin; later, dur- 
ing the summers, in a Light House on Padre Island, 
where Papa was Quarantine Officer at Point Isabel; 
in a big frame hotel at Sabine, and in all the other 
ports and most of the border towns of Texas. But a 
Convent, to me at that time, was the strangest of all. 


‘ITERALLY, I clung to Hughie’s skirts as we waited 

there in the foyer. Finally a small panel in the 
heavy oaken door slid back and a sister’s face peeped 
out. “You see! It’s like a jail!” I whispered fiercely. 
‘Tm not going to like it here!” 

But Hughie, who had not wanted to attend St. 
Ursula’s any more than I had, but who was possessed 
of a more adventurous spirit, whispered back, “Wait 
and see. It may not be so bad.” Had I dreamed how 
dearly I was going to learn to love St. Ursula’s and 
the sisters during the next few years my attitude 
would have been very different. 

As it was I had to concede that the sister who 
admitted us did have a sweet face and a soft gentle 
voice. We followed her down a long tiled hall to a 
spacious reception room. “Wait here,” she said. “I'll 
tell Reverend Mother you have arrived.” 

Wide-eyed, we waited, staring at everything in 
that lovely old room—the antique furniture, the ex- 
quisite paintings, the statues. 

These last I studied intently. “Somebody told me 
that Catholics pray to those statues like Heathens. 
Do you believe that, Hughie?” 

“Sh!” Hughie warned and I turned quickly to see 
coming through the open door a tiny nun with 
merry black eyes and a brisk alert manner. My face 


flamed, but if the nun had heard my rude question 
she gave no sign, for she hurried toward us, smiling. 
“Welcome to St. Ursula’s, girls,” she said warmly. 
“I'm Mother Aloysius. I hope you'll be happy here.” 


HOPED so too, but I had grave doubts. After 
| we talked a few moments she asked if we would 
like to go to our dormitory. 

“Yes, thank you,” Hughie said, but I didn’t an- 
swer. The only place I wanted to go was back to the 
Quarantine Station and the bosom of my family. 
(Hughie did return home after her first term to act 
as governess for our small brothers, but St. Ursula’s 
was to be my home for three years.) 

Our beds were in a pleasant semi-private alcove 
of the older girls’ dormitory. When Mother Aloysius 
left I threw myself across mine and burst into tears. 
“Oh, hush, Wezie!” Hughie scolded. “Don’t be a 
baby! We have to stay here and you may as well 
make the best of it!” She began matter of factly to 
unpack her bag. 

Across the dormitory I saw another girl sobbing 
with homesickness. She struggled up and came 
toward us. “I’m Grace Campbell from Groveton, in 
East Texas,” she gulped. “Are you all Protestants 
too? I think this place is kind of scary.” 

Hughie went on with her unpacking but I sat up, 
interested—I had found an ally. Grace was a tall girl 
with a pleasant face and a wide good-natured 
mouth. We sat on my bed and consoled each other 
and I discovered she was to be in my classes. 

After supper that evening Sister Julien, whose 
week it was to supervise the recreation hours before 
bedtime, said, “Hughie, I’ve been told you play the 
guitar. Won't you run get yours so we can have some 
music? There are too many doleful faces here.” 

Only too eager to comply, for we loved to sing, 
Hughie and I scampered up to the dormitory for 
her guitar. We exhausted our repertoire and one 
of the girls begged, “Now you sing, Sister.” 


ISTER JULIEN nodded, told Hughie to play some 
S chords, then in a wonderful deep contralto, she 
began to sing—a funny little song with a lot of verses 
which made all the girls chuckle. Soon she had 
everyone singing with her and homesickness was 
forgotten. 

“She’s nice and jolly, isn’t she?” Grace said to 
me later. 

“Yes, she is,” I replied in a surprised tone. “I 
didn’t know nuns were like that!” 

We awakened the next morning to the pealing 
of a bell, and the sister in charge of our dormitory 
told us that, since all the nuns must attend Mass 
and there would be no one to chaperone us, the 
Protestant students were requested to attend Mass 
on week days also, though we might go to our own 
churches on Sundays. 

The six o’clock Mass was very (Cont. on page 22) 
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In June, 1900, a cross was planted at Graymoor 


Since that time Graymoor’s apostolate has steadily grown 


Now a new Seminary is needed for the Friars who continue the work 


FATHER PAUL 
1863-1940 
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T all started with a gift of three hundred dollars. That was the donation 
sent by a benefactor, John Taylor, to Father Paul to enable him to buy 
Graymoor mountain. At that time, June 1900, Graymoor was only a wild 
wooded hill 45 miles north of New York City. But on June 14, the feast of 
Corpus Christi, Father Paul put up the plain wooden cross which still stands 
on the top of the mount. This simple act led eventually to the establishment of 
a new community in the Catholic Church. The Graymoor Friars, whom Father 
Paul was to found, were dedicated, under the sign of the cross, to the Franciscan 
apostolate of charity. 

Here are some of the fruits which God has drawn from the original effort 
offered to Him by Father Paul: the Chair of Unity Octave for the return of all 








How far has building construction advanced at Graymoor? In this 
view from the lower side of the mountain, we see that three stages 
of the first building have been put up. LAMP readers will be glad 
to know that this part of the building will be completed by 1960 
In picture is Fr. John Forest, S.A. 










This is the general plan of the new buildings to be constructed 
at Graymoor. At the lower left part of the picture is the section * 
at present under construction. This will constitute part of the 
new St. Pius X Seminary. Later the Chapel (center) will be built 


























non-Catholics to the Church; missions at home, in Canada, and in Japan; the 
charitable work of the St. Christopher’s Inn for the homeless and hungry; the 
Ave Maria Radio Hour; the Graymoor Mission Band, and a host of other 
good works. 

In order to continue and increase these apostolic labors, the Graymoor 
Friars urgently need a NEW SEMINARY. The old St. John’s Seminary at 
Graymoor—now torn down—was purchased from a mail order house in 1912. In 
fact, at present the only real solid building at Graymoor is the St. Christopher's 
Inn—for the homeless men. 

Now the Graymoor Friars are asking you—their friends—to assist them in 
putting up a new building at Graymoor. 

Father Paul is dead; and John Taylor, his first benefactor, is dead. But what 
was begun by the initiative of one and the alms of another lives on to perpetuate 
their memory. And to bring them, God willing, a perpetual reward in heaven. 

The new Seminary buildings at Graymoor will provide opportunities for our 
benefactors to offers gifts and memorials which will live. Your Memorial gift 
will be a constant reminder to these candidates for the priesthood and brother- 
hood to remember you and your loved ones in their prayers. 

An attractive plaque, suitably inscribed with the name of the person or 
organization being honored, will be attached to each item of the building 
selected as a memorial. Any gift, no matter how small, will be gratefully 
accepted. For Memorial gifts, send for brochure on the new Graymoor Building. 


frown 





R PAUL 


-1940 Send to VERY REV. FATHER GENERAL, Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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The Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, 
O.P., head of the Speech 
and Drama Department at 
Catholic University, directed 
“The Song of Bernadette” 


SIMPLE GIRL. A scene from “The 
Song of Bernadette,” as presented 
before South American audiences 
by Catholic University players 


TOURING GROUP of American collegiate 

players went south of the border to present 

“the Song of Bernadette” to Latin-American 

audiences—and, they returned home a 

proud, happy and confident lot, knowing that their 

contribution to world drama succeeded in imparting 

the true concept of the United States to the people 
of other lands. 

A project of the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations, the play was 
staged by Catholic University of Washington D.C. 
The production was greeted with warm enthusiasm 
by theater-goers in the predominantly Catholic 
populated countries of South America. 

An ideal production to send to good-neighbor 
lands to show that we do have some cultural presen- 
tations north of the border, its success was predicted 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, where 
Representative Kenneth B. Keating, Republican 
from New York, who, after seeing the performance, 
told his colleagues: 

It is American theatre at its very best. Where- 
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COLLEGE 
ACTORS 
WIN 
PRAISE 


by RICHARD LaCOSTE 


ever it goes in South America, I am confident it 
will not only be a smashing artistic success, but will 
convey eloquently America’s deep religious convic- 
tions and our strong cultural traditions. It is produc- 
tions such as this which can most effectively dispel 
many of the misconceptions and misleading notions 
held by many of our neighbors around the world. 

And the play did just that! 

Everyplace it went it met with success—Guate- 
mala, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Mexico. In all these countries, delighted playgoers 
rewarded this talented group of young actors and 
actresses with hearty applause. 

So superb was the acting in its profoundly 
moving production that comments frequently heard 
among members of the audiences during the tour 
indicated they were made to feel as if they were 
inhabitants of the middle nineteenth century. 

In her portrayal of Bernadette—the backward 
girl who sees a vision of a beautiful lady and stoutly 
refuses to deny it—Jane Reilly proved beautifully 
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touching in this narrative of genuine emotional im- 
pact 

Myrna Pagan and Bernard Coyne were effective 
as the impoverished parents, irritated at first but 
gradually marvelling at their daughter's adamant re- 
fusal to deny the visions that awed her. Sonia Stein 
displayed fine vocal authority as the domineering 
aunt. Clem Feeny was convincing and commanding 
as the village priest, who, though hard to convince 
at first, slowly realizes that he might be involved 
with the miraculous. 

The acclaim accorded the Catholic University 
Theater zroup has filled the faculty with a gratifying 
sense of accomplishment—particularly The Rev. Gil- 
bert V. Hartke, the able and experienced director 
of “The Song of Bernadette.” 

In choosing this powerful drama for South Amer- 
ican presentation, Father Hartke couldn't have se- 
lected a more natural for a revival production, con- 
sidering this is the centennial year of Bernadette’s 
miracle in the grotto at Lourdes. 

It was the theater-minded Father Hartke who, 
with his associates, in 1949 founded Players Incorpo- 
rated, a professional company of Catholic Univer- 
sity's most talented graduates. In addition to touring 
Shakespeare and Moliere to members of the United 
States Armed Forces based in Japan, Korea, France, 




















Germany and the Arctic Circle, this same group 
also operates two summer stock companics—one at 
St. Michael's Playhouse, Winooski, Vermont, and the 
other at Olney Theater, Olney, Maryland. 

Under the guidance of Father Hartke, who has 
been associated with the School’s Speech and Drama 
Department since its beginning in 1937, the De 
partment has grown from an institute in the summei 
session to include full course work on the graduate 
and undergraduate levels in Speech Correction as 
well as in Drama and Speech. 

One of more than two hundred colleges and 
universitites to offer degrees in the field of speech 
and drama, Catholic University last year conferred 
degrees upon 19 undergraduate students and mas- 
ter’s degrees upon eight graduate students, bringing 
the total to 195 B.A. degrees and 325 M.A. or 
M.F.A. degrees in the 2l-vear period since the 
Department's inception. 

The Department of Speech and Drama _ boasts 
that during its existence, its students have presented 
167 plays on the University stage—plays drawn from 
every period of the theater's past. 

Touring South America merely added another 
feather in the Department's cap. But, above all, the 
goodwill tour by the ambassador-actors provided the 
school with one of its greatest cultural achievements, 
and contributed much toward the national recogni- 
tion of Catholic University as one of the country’s 
foremost schools of Speech and Drama. 

Is it any wonder then that the faculty beams 
with pride? t 


THE CURE: A scene from the play 
which demonstrates the emotional 
reactions to the visions 


VIGIL. Jane Reilly (right) plays Bernadette, 
a country girl awed by her visions and 
adamant in her refusal to deny them 
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Over 450 years ago Luther revolted ie 
gather 


against the Church. Some Lutherans smsse 
if num 
today are studying this break time, 
) ’ some r 
in Ang! 
HAVE stated what I believe is true. No power Make 
on earth can shake my belief!” With these Protest 
words, a black clad figure silhouetted by the earn 
vanishing light of early evening, had un- Swect 
leashed every ounce of the power in his voice upon hic or 
the bishops, priests, scholars and lay people present ony 
at the Diet of Augsburg. Martin Luther, “whom no of his 


power on earth could shake,” founded a demonina- 
tion which would embody both his ideas and his 


N on 
voice 


as folle 


stubborn spirit of revolt. But over the course of 
time, history has witnessed many changes in this 





group as well as in other groups that have sep- nine | 
arated from the Church. Some of those changes have Christ’ 
been in the direction of unbelief, while others have Resern 
been of the nature of a recovery of forgotten truths. Such F 
In any group built upon private judgment there are ies a 
contrary currents, diversity of sentiment, divisions of Mavic 
interest, tendencies, trends, influences, movements, Tablet 
etc. We are never quite able to catch up with Which 
everything that is going on; what we say today we they f 
might have to qualify tomorrow. h Said “ts possess 
Some of these movements seem to reveal the In July, 1519, Martin Luther debated with Doctor Eck ion f 
the tu 


A Stir Within Lutheranism|*: 


hand of Divine Providence. In the parable of the by JOSEPH GAGEN 
prodigal son, the young man now in a far country 
considers his needy plight and sighs after the old 





days of security and peace in his father’s house. fal 
Eventually, he comes to the decision, “I shall rise Fa 
and go forth to my father.” With anxious eyes, the a 
loving father scans the bend of the road for the ns 
first sight of him, and, on seeing him, will rush out the 
to greet him and to welcome him home. In the 
separated groups, we may note a certain correspond- sta 
ence with some features of this parable. Some ing 
seem to be approaching the first stage of the jour- we 
ney back to the Church. They are beginning to be nip 
restless and discontented with their present situa- tal 
tion when they compare it with what they know of be 
God’s design. They have not yet been able to specify reg 
the precise nature of their disorder, nor do they yet Fe 
see clearly the full content of God’s design. But = 
being of good will and resolving to follow where | 
God leads, an increasing light will be given them so of 
that, eventually, they will come to it. we 
In German Lutheranism, today, there are a num- ~~ 
ber of movements of different direction. One of wee ™ 
: At a Lutheran Assembly in Hanover, Germany, a Scandinavian 
these movements is a small band of ministers and delegation marches by the City Hall 
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laymen who give themselves the name of “The 
Gathering” (Die Sammlung). Its place must not be 
exaggerated nor minimized; it is actually quite small 
if numbers are considered, but it is, at the same 
It bears 
some resemblance to the famous Oxford Movement 


time, articulate and makes itself heard. 
in Anglicanism which brought many into the Church. 
Make no mistake about it, however, it is strictly 
Protestant; it seeks nothing more or less than a 
return to Luther, but in some matters it would 
correct Luther. For example, one of the leaders of 
this group, Pastor Richard Baumann, has been re- 
cently deposed from his work as minister, because 


of his leanings towards the Holy See. 


nN one of its earliest circular letters, this group 
| voiced the dissatisfaction with the present situation 
as follows: From one year to another, the number of 
those increases who cannot find the realization of 
Christ's message in the present forms of Church 
government, divine service and doctrinal tradition. 
Such people feel at home neither in their congrega- 
tions nor in their churches. Of this movement Eva- 
Marie Jung, herself a convert, reported in the London 
Tablet: These pastors once more raised the question: 
Which Is the True Church of Christ? And since 
they felt that the Protestant Church no longer 
possesses the full Catholic truth, they considered 
then that this truth must lie somewhere between 
the two main confessions, the Lutheran and the 
Catholic. But now it seems that they have been 
drawing ever nearer to the Catholic point of view. 


In the Autumn of each year the “Gathering” 


meets at Fursteneck Castle in the town of Assia. 
Here, controversial issues are discussed at length, 
and ample time is given over to thought upon the 
movement's aims. Renowned Catholic theologians are 
also invited to attend that they might clearly set 
forth Catholic views on the matter at hand. The 
Catholic theologians are present with the authoriza- 
tion of their bishops and their function is purely in 
the way of giving the proper information. 


T would call for a considerable theological back- 
elles and a knowledge of the “classical” tenets of 
Lutheranism and their subsequent modifications on 
the part of our readers to treat the subject ade- 
quately even if we had the space to do so. However, 
it will suffice to note that this small 
come to some conclusions which are little short of 


group has 


astonishing. Ev-Marie Jung notes, they affirm the 
visibility and juridical character of the Church, the 
sacrifice of the Mass, the ordination of priests, the 
Bishop's office, the role of the laity, the value of 
Tradition, the merit of good works ...The classical 
Lutheran position asserted that the true Church was 
invisible, that the Mass was only a Supper and not 
a sacrifice, that all believers are priests, that good 
works are useless, that Scripture alone held the total 
content of Revelation. To line up the two series of 
positions, is to show a considerable advance towards 
the Catholic teaching. 

Does this tiny 


promise for the future reconciliation with the Cath- 


movement carry with it any 


olic Church? It would be very difficult to say. 


Certain considerations demand (Cont. on page 28) 


LUTHERAN LETTER 


Although the Catholic Church does not stand or 
fall on the private revelations made at Lourdes, 
Fatima, and La Salette, it is interesting to read the 
following excerpt from the German Lutheran publica- 
tion, Sancta, which invites Christian denominations 
everywhere to examine the message of Our Lady to 
the modern world. 


“If things are really what the Catholic Church 
states them to be—and we have no motive for doubt- 
ing this, because otherwise the relation of events such 
as happened at Fatima, Lourdes and La Salette 
would have been a tremendous “raud, with which 
the Catholic Church would have made a grave mis- 
take and deceived herself, a fraud which would have 
been exposed by her enemies—if, we say, things are 
really so, then we must realize that the Message of 
Fatima is not for the Catholic Church alone, but is 
meant for the whole of Christianity, for the whole 
world! 

“Today, when the very existence, or non-existence, 
of Christianity in different Nations is at stake, should 
we not be failing in our duty if we were to shut our 
ears to the Voice of God, Who speaks to the world 
through the mediation of Mary, simply because that 


Voice has come to us through the Catholic Church? 

“This is the question: Either, it is the Holy Spirit, 
Who is working through Mary, and these appear- 
ances are great Miracles and incomprehensible graces 
which God has given to men, in our very own days, 
and therefore all Christians, even non-Catholics, ought 
to open wide their hearts and will to such great 
appeals:—Or, it is a gigantic hoax, and every non- 
Catholic Christian ought to protest loudly against it! 

“In either case, these matters cannot be ignored 
by us! We ought to do this impartially, carefully and 
without delay: because ruin threatens our frontiers. 
It might even happen that through not understanding 
them and grasping them we might be rejecting the 
saving hand of God! 

“Nor is it only the authority of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church that we invite to examine these 
things and take up their position. 

“We ask, in the same way, all other Christian de- 
nominations to jon us in making an objective exami- 
nation of these facts, which are of such extraordinary 
importance. _ 

“If these facts are not to be denied, then we ought 
to infer from them all their consequences!” T 
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DITORIALS 


Monopoly 


PAbout TV programs I think we will agree on this: most of the programs at present 
are of the same type. United States TV depends upon "a few people, a few ideas." 

In his book The Image Industries (Sheed and Ward), Father William Lynch, 
S.J., discusses the serious results of this narrow monopoly. 
1) A false and fantastic illusion results: for example, "Gabriel Heater in 
Sstentorian, yet panicky tones discoursing on the strength of an aspirin tablet." 
2) A common-denominator religion lacking content is presented as an 
acceptable one. 

3) A tendency of TV and the movies to control all our imagination, leaving 
no room for our own creative activity. 

Doubtless many people in the industry would agree with Father Lynch. 





Four Spots 


Despite the complacency of many of us, "The Cold War" has been, and is, going on. 
Its techniques are espionage and infiltration into government and industry. And, 
of course, diversionary tactics. 

Remember back when the Berlin Airlift was going on? China was being taken 
over by the Communists. A double diversion tactic worked. 

Now four such crisis tactics are on the world's chess board at one time: 
Berlin, Iraq, Tibet, Cuba. 

1) Khrushchev set May 27 as the ultimatum date for the West to get out of 
Berlin. But meetings have brought about a dubious delay. The Western Powers are 
toughly determined to stay in West Berlin. 

2) Oil-rich Iraq, whose King was murdered last summer, is now anti-Nasser 
and anti-West. Next stage for it could be that of Moscow satellite. 

3) Seizure of Tibet lets Chinese Reds looks down from top of roller-coaster 
into India. Should make Nehru take stand or reach for band aids. 

4) Castro visited us, ate hot dogs, gave speeches, but fenced on sixty-four- 
dollar question about Communists in Cuban government. 

So we unite more firmly than ever behind Mr. Herter, new Secretary of State, 
who, like John Foster Dulles before him, gives no quarter to the Russians. 








Hawaii 


PA thing that held up Hawaii's statehood was the strength of Harry Bridges’ 
leftist Longshoremen's Union. Before the House Un-American Activities Committee 
a few weeks ago Bridges took the Fifth on the question whether he is or was a 
Communist. He'll have to be reckoned with in any Far East conflict. 


Knocking 


Besides his other duties, a priest of our acquaintance carries on this two-point 
program in his parish. First, once a year he "crashes" the evening-meal of each 
lapsed family in the town. Sometimes it's the same evening his housekeeper has off, 
but, just the same, he walks down, rounds the corner, up onto the veranda, and 
pushes the bell or (if no bell) knocks. For a few moments a slight tension is 
detectible. But soon it's "Father, wi-will you join us. It's not much of a 
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supper but—" To which he answers, "Sure I will." It's amazing how friendly 
people become when they break bread, potatoes,and so on, together. 

With non-Catholics, it's to the fumerals he goes. Quietly, unobtrusively. 
"Can I kneel down and say a little prayer for your mother's (or uncle's) soul?" 
No refusals so far. They like it. Better even than flowers. 

We forgot about him until yesterday as we read the London Catholic Herald. 
Archbishop Heenan of Liverpool was suggesting priests do this—courteously, 
pleasantly, and with a sense of humor. 

"The future is with us," he said, "insofar as it is with religion at all. 
If we can save our people from lapsing and, by knocking on doors, invite others 
to come to us, the future is ours." 


Inquisition? 


>Something we do not like about the wall of separation champions is that they 
often make their own ground rules. If—let us assume—good fences make such good 
Church-State neighbors, why doesn't Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam (who had a lot to do with 
making the rule) and the other fifty American Methodist bishops stick to their guns? 

At their recent meeting in Washington it looks like they o'erleap'd the wall 
plump into the political orchard when to presidential hopefuls Richard Nixon, 
Lyndon Johnson, Hubert Humphrey, and John F. Kennedy they popped questions about 
their political credos. When they got to Kennedy, the only Catholic in the group, 
they asked him where he stood on Church and State. 

It's no crime, per se, to scrutinize candidates for high office. But if 
Catholic bishops were to do it, we think Bishop Oxnam would protest. We're sure 
Paul Blanchard would scream. 


Return 


>A number of questions have reached us about the Eastern Orthodox Church. Why are 
they called orthodox? How many belong to these churches? Will they be brought 
back by the coming Ecumenical Council? 

In the fifth century two Eastern groups—Nestorians and Monophysites—fell 
into heresy. The other Eastern Christians who remained faithful to ancient 
teaching were called orthodox. 

The break between the Eastern Orthodox Church and Rome came in 1054. 
Resulting from this schism are 18 separate self-governing churches now comprising 
160 million persons. 

The crux of the problem of reunion is essentially that these churches deny 
the jurisdiction of the Pope. Other points of theological difference can be found 
among some elements in the East. 

Four-fifths of the Eastern Orthodox belong to the Russian Church. It is 
not too likely these will now return. But it is to be prayed for that some of the 
other churches, so long separated from the center of Christianity, will return. 


Moral Fibre 


PIt is not teachers in Catholic schools alone who realize the necessity of 
inculeating spiritual values in the classroom. At the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators—made up of public school principals, super- 
intendents—a resolution was passed recommending that the school "should play an 
important part in building spiritual values." It went on to say that "the school 
Should do this in cooperation with the home, the church, and other community 
organizations." 

The difficulty is . .. how? Many will agree with the sentiments, but they 
will admit that religion has been forced out of the public school. So some other 
kind of program will have to supply this deficiency. 
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FATHER DEVLIN 


GOES A-SL 


by TOM Mc 


OW there’s a mystery, if there ever was 

one!” The exclamation escaped Father Dev- 

lin’s lips as he closed the door of his room 

in St. Anthony's rectory. For a moment he 
peered reflectively out of his window into the street 
below, but his sight was turned in another direction. 
He was looking into his mind, not out of it. He 
moved back from the window and picked up his 
great pipe from the smoke stand. (It was the Sher- 
lock Holmes model he bought in London years 
before.) Then he dropped into his deep club chair 
As he stuffed the pipe bowl with tobacco and 
studied his fingers at work, the same _ utterance 
sounded in his room, “Yes, there’s a mystery, if 
there ever was one!” 

Father Devlin had just come away from a meet- 
ing with Mrs. Vincent Etweiler, senior member of 
the Altar Society. She had lighted a candle in St. 
Anthony’s alcove, then came outside the church to 
sit on the bench near the convent porch. He could 
not help but notice the gloom that clouded her 
face. Jokingly he asked as he came by, “Lost every- 
thing you hold dear?” She had sighed lightly, then 
responded, “Well, not everything, father; but close 
to it.” There was nothing else left for him to do 
but to ask for further details. 


rs. Erwei.er had gone into her backyard to plant 
IML hollyhock seeds. The spot she had chosen was 
near the water fountain which her husband, Vincent, 
had installed for the use of the sparrows, starlings 
and robins that enjoyed the seclusion of the back- 
yards. Just as she sat down on the wooden stool, 
she realized that once again she had neglected 
bringing along her garden gloves. Rather than exert 
herself to the extent of going back into the house, 
she decided to go ahead without the gloves. How- 
ever, as a precaution, she removed her engagement 
ring and placed it atop an overturned flowerpot. 
She had often heard of women who lost the stones 
of their rings by working in their gardens without 
coverings on their hands. 

As she placed the ring carefully on the earthen- 
ware receptacle, a shaft of sunlight caught the large 
diamond and dispersed its brilliant reflections in all 
directions. Itsure was a beautiful stone and a 
gorgeous setting. She had never seen a larger 
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diamond on anyone’s finger. Vincent said he had 
paid $1700 for the ring. He had it engraved, “From 
Vincent to Eloise” on the inner band. Of all of her 
treasured possessions, this ring was cherished the 
most. It was not only of priceless value, but it 
symbolized the sweetest event of her life——a mile- 
stone that dated back 25 years. 


s she continued to gaze admiringly at the ring 
[A Mrs. Etweiler was shocked into alertness. Her tele- 
phone bell had sounded. She knew it was Vincent 
calling to let her know when he would arrive home. 
Taking a final look of assurance at the ring, she 
arose from the stool and headed back to the kitchen 
door. 

Mrs. Etweiler had told herself as she moved 
away from the spot in the garden that she was 
taking no chances in leaving the ring as it was atop 
the inverted flowerpot. The yard was enclosed on 
the east and west sides by high wooden fences. On 
the south there was the solid wall of the two- 
storied residence of the Dunlaps on the avenue. 
There was no door or window-opening in this red 
brick wall. The north barrier was the rear wall of 
Mrs. Etweiler’s own dwellinz. There were no children 
or adults present in any of the neighboring yards. 


Hi talk on the telephone consumed no more than 


Mrs. Etweiler maintained. As 
soon as she hung up the receiver, she stepped back 
into the yard and proceeded to the spot where she 
had commenced the planting of the hollyhock seeds. 
Her first glance was, of course, directed toward the 
over-turned flowerpot. The sight almost left her eyes 
when she realized that the ring was missing. 

It was not until this moment that Father Devlin 
had offered any vocal interruption. He had listened 
to Mrs. Etweiler’s account with complete absorption. 
He was astounded by her revelation that the ring 
had disappeared in such a short space of time and 
in view of the circumstances she had detailed. 

“Then what did you do?” he injected with held- 
breath. 


five minutes, 


“I searched each inch of the ground. No ring,” 
Mrs. Etweiler had responded. 

“And there were no footprints?” 

“No. footprints.” (Cont. on page 24) 





There'd be no more 
mystery jobs for him 
Father Devlin had now resolved 
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QUEBEC 


TTRACTIVE advertisements an- 

nouncing pilgrimages to Euro- 

pean shrines appear frequently 
in our newspapers and magazines. 
Although tens of thousands of 
Catholic Americans. will respond 
to their appeal, many times that 
number will sadly note that a voy- 
age to Europe is still beyond the 
family budget. For these latter, 
the great shrines of Catholic Que- 
bec can afford a good pilgrimage. 

Most American tourists and pil- 
grims will come first to Montreal. 
Here the good Brother André saw 
the beginning of his great shrine 
to Saint Joseph. Often called the 
Paris of North America, Montreal’s 
busy streets echo a sparkling love 
of life. But at the Oratory of Saint 
Joseph, massively perched on the 
side of Mount Royal, one quickly 
becomes aware of the deep piety 
of the French Canadian people. 

During the summer months the 
long stairway to the Shrine is 
crowded with supplicants ascend- 
ing on their knees. Inside the Ora- 
tory are a multitude of crutches 
and braces left by a grateful peo- 
ple through the intercession of the 
Spouse of the Blessed Virgin. Phys- 
ical cures are numerous, but far 
more numerous and necessary are 
the cures of ailing souls. 

From Montreal it is a pleasant 
afternoon drive to Three Rivers 
and the Shrine of Our Lady of the 
Cape, located just midway be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec City. 

The first chapel in honor of Our 
Lady of the Cape was built about 
three hundred years ago and was 
probably one of the first churches 
in Canada. In 1854 a statue of 
Our Lady with lowered eyes was 
presented to the shrine. In 1888 
two priests and a pilgrim saw the 
eyes of the statue move. From that 
time the statue has attracted mil- 
lions of faithful from many lands. 
God has granted the petitions of 
many who prayed at this sacred 
spot, and today the shrine is a 
‘National Place of Pilgrimage for 
the Canadian people. 


On August 15, Feast of thet 


Assumption of Our Lady into 
heaven, the shrine will be crowded 





with more than one hundred thou- 
sand pilgrims. An evening Mass 
will be offered, the Rosary recited, 
and one hundred priests at portable 
confessionals about the grounds 
will hear thousands of confessions. 
As prayers are read over the loud- 
speakers one can hear many dif- 
ferent languages responding to the 
invocations. Every nationality feels 
very much at home in such a sa- 
cred place, for our Catholic Faith 
truly makes us citizens of the 
whole world. 

A few hours’ drive above Three 
Rivers lies Quebec City, the Queen 
City of the New World. The en- 
tire Province of Quebec has the 
spirit of Europe about it, but no- 
where is it more appealingly ex- 
pressed than in this wonderful 
city. Often called a timeless capi- 
tal, Quebec City unites the glories 
of the past with the energies of the 
present and the hopes of the fu- 
ture. Quaint old streets and _his- 
toric buildings blend easily into 
the warm-hearted, active life of 
the modern city. Fervently Catho- 
lic, Quebec City has more churches 
in proportion to her size than 
Rome. 

Twenty miles above the city, 
along the St. Lawrence River, is 
the Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, 
since 1658 a place of pilgrimage. 
In that year a group of sailors 
were saved from shipwreck when 
they called upon their patron, St. 
Anne. Gratefully, the sailors built 
a shrine in her honor. Shortly 
after, the first miracle at the shrine 
occurred. Since that time so many 
pilgrims have flocked to the shrine 
that it has been called the Lourdes 
of North America. A majestic ba- 
silica, built to replace a church de- 
stroyed by fire in 1922, is now 
almost entirely completed. 

Whether you go as a pilgrim or 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Edward Rice, Martin Zacha, John Mc- 
Kee, Raymond Bishop, Sarah Emma 
Brooks, Rose Kohlhepp, Joseph Crumley, 
James Rumley, Merrell LeBlanc, Sister 
M. Faith Dunworth, Sister Mary Evan 
gelista Leahy, Michael Coyle, Elizabeth 
T. King, Mary Lockman, Mary Nell 
Davis, Herminie Bishop, Ann Kruse 
Howard Diggs, Frank Sauve, Mariano 
ladipaoli, Peter Bartolillo, James Beaton 
Helen Callahan, DaMilo McDonald, Si 
mon Paulkstis, James Torpey, Joseph 
Laramie, Bartley Keenan, Clara Wojcik, 
William McHale, Rose Solnes, Elizabeth 
Folcke, Mrs. Joe Bischel, Caspar Gerein, 
Anna Byrne, Sister Mary Geraldine, Dr 
Christopher Ryan, Herman Hollermann, 
Jean Vance, Mark Engingro, Frank 
Heron, Aurora Ledesma de _ Reinante, 
Edward Curtin, Veronica Cosgrove 
Clyde C. McCormick, Radford McCor- 
mick, Seamus Brady, John Fox, Bridget 
Martin, Mary McGovern, E. R. Voweis, 
James L. Basker, Gertrude Kiefer, Alice 
McKinley, Mrs. John O'Keefe, George 
A. Cullen, Mary Darby, Joseph Wilkin- 
son, Miss Augusta J. Foster, Daniel B 
Gallagher, Charles Blaubien, Sister M 
Virginia Murray, Howard Garth Middle- 
ton, Agnes Keenan, Frances Oecehrlim, 
Mrs. R. Duffy, Percy H. Wilson, John 
Nareski, Timothy Keohane, Margaret 
Scott, Anne Cathcart, Virginia Fraco- 
possi, Mary Camerie, Walter Doughlass, 
Rosina Tropeano, Germaine Bisaillon, 
Margaret Beatty, Antonia Wuestner, Vi- 
olet Biggane, Mary A. Schweickert, Eliz- 
abeth A. Morris, Clem Clyine, Mary E. 
Behan, Mary Morrison, Andrew Wilde, 
Fred Hilger, Sr., Arthur N. Blanchard, 
Jr., James Roche, March DiCastanza, 
Howard C. Batchelder, Margaret Dwyer, 
Marie Katten, Margaret Hahn, Lottie 
O'Donnell, Gustave Schlessing, Louis 
Landini, Margaret Noonan, Dan Don- 
agher, Eugene Drum, Mary Donohue, 
Patrick Burbage, Harry Bishop, Jolm 
Geraghty. 
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OF THE MONTH 


The Serious Problem of the Alcoholic 


QUESTION: Our unmarried son lives with us. He still has his job, a good 
position as an engineer. And when he is sober, he is a fine, friendly, good 
person. But that’s the problem—“when he’s sober.” Every weekend, and 
sometimes till Monday or even Tuesday, he’s either drunk or painfully sober- 
ing up. What should we do—send him to the priest, to the doctor, or try to 
get him to join Alcoholics Anonymous? N. MeM., Larchmont, N.Y. 


ANSWER: This is an important and difficult question. Years ago alcoholism 
was a phenomena found only at the extremes of society—among the very 
wealthy who had the time and money to go in for what was called “social 
drinking”; and among the unfortunate skid-row type who consumed anything 
from vanilla to furniture polish. Today alcoholism is almost an epidemic and 
there are more than five million Americans—rich, poor, and medium—who are 
excessive and steady drinkers. These are epidemic proportions. 


Shortens Life... 

To state why excessive drinking is a moral evil or sin is not difficult. The 
abuse of any God-given appetite is wrong, and drinking to excess is one of 
these abuses. In the Bible it says: Wine drunken with excess raises quarrels 
and wrath, and many ruins. (Ecclus. 31:38) The abusive use of alcohol almost 
always leads to other sins: prevents payment of debts, support of a family; 
does serious injury to health; weakens the control of mind and will over our 
actions; exposes to other sins such as missing Sunday Mass. For those “other 
sins” one is responsible, if the person foresaw that he would commit them. 


Spiritual Remedy 

One of the highest forms of charity is to help a human being who is in 
danger of drinking himself to eternal destruction. Only God knows the count- 
less number of mothers, fathers, husbands, wives, who have patiently endeav- 
ored year after year to help an alcoholic overcome his problem. They will be 
the first to tell you that ridicule, threats, warnings, blows are to no avail. They 
will follow, first of all, the way of prayer and sacrifice, offering their prayers, 
sufferings each day for the unfortunate drinker and his redemption. A visit 
to the priest will help the alcoholic to realize the grievousness of his problem. 
The pledge should be taken only if there is a reasonable chance of fulfilling 
the promise. We have taken for granted that he has availed himself of the 
strengthening grace of the sacrament of penance. 


Other Remedies 


Such groups as the Alcoholics Anonymous are doing wonderful work. It 
is a good thing to recommend that an alcoholic consider joining such a group 
because they are doing excellent work and will continue to do so. 

Unfortunately, it is often true that nothing effective is done about the 
alcoholic until he winds up in a court where his desperate wife or mother has 
found it necessary to subpoena him because he went on a rampage beating 
people up. Sometimes at this stage some definite medical or psychiatric treat- 
ment can be administered to stop his degeneration into a broken man who 
leaves home for the Bowery. 

Most large cities have an alcoholism clinic to deal with such persons. 
Often the embarrassment of being arrested and brought to court will make 
an alcoholic interested in realizing his situation and taking a cure. 

Advanced alcoholism is something with which few doctors have had 
therapeutic experience. Today the treatments have become specialized. Anti- 
alcoholic drugs, and psychiatric treatments are being improved to help. 


Basic Cause 


How does an intelligent human being fall into the pit of alcoholism? 
Frequently because he lacks aim in life, or the ability to see things in their 
proper values. Most victims who fall into the pit of alcoholism do not have 
religious convictions, and do have other vices, such as overeating, gambling, 
senseless overworking. —FATHER Rocer, S.A. 
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If you no longer have use for 
them... help a poor Mission by 
sending them on to the Graymoor 
Friars. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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1 Attended a Catholic School 


Continued from page 9 
short and we girls sat on benches 
placed around the Chapel loft. It 
was not until a squally weekend, 
when I could not get to the Quaran- 
tine Station, that I was to witness 
for the first time a High Mass. We 
filed into the Chapel where Grace 
and I sat between two Catholic girls, 
Helen Prendergast and Lottie Cough- 
lin (who later became a nun). From 
somewhere above us the strains of 
soft music wafted down and I heard 
the deep voice of Sister Julien take 
up the melody. Craning my neck, I 
saw her in the choir loft, while 
seated at a small organ was Mother 
Ignatius, from whom I was to take 
piano lessons. I understood nothing 
of the service, but the flickering 
candles, the fragrance of the in- 
cense, the solemn tone of the priest’s 
chanting, and the sound of the nuns’ 
voices raised in song, filled my heart 
with awe. Questions flooded over 
me. Why does the priest chant in 
Latin? Why do they burn incense? 
What do all those candles signify? 
I determined to ask Sister Julien 
some day to explain these things to 
me. (And she did, so clearly that it 
all seemed very logical.) 

I walked down to the refectory 
for breakfast that first morning with 
Grace and Lottie. Sister Julien stood 
in the doorway to inspect our finger- 
nails for cleanliness. Since in my 
nervousness of the night before I 
had bitten mine to the quick, I tried 
to hide behind Hughie’s beautifully 
manicured Seeing my embar- 
rassment, Sister Julien, bless her, mo- 
tioned for me to 


ones. 


pass, without so 
much as a glance at my ragged nails. 
Right then and there I knew I was 
going to love her and I vowed in- 
wardly never to bite my nails again. 

We girls were divided into groups 
according to age and 
tables. But the 
Was a serious one. 


assigned to 
business of eating 
Silence was re- 
quired at the regular meals. How- 
ever, in the middle of the afternoon, 
during “Collation” (an apple and a 
stick of perhaps some 
cookies and a glass of milk) we were 
allowed to chatter as we pleased. 

Somewhat fortified by a delicious 
breakfast, I followed the other girls 
up the stairs toward the classrooms. 
Grace and I were alarmed to learn 
we'd been assigned to Mother Alo- 
ysius’ classes. 

“Goodness! She’s the head of the 
whole place!” I told Grace. “I'll bet 
she’s strict!” And she was in a sense, 
but only in that she commanded the 
respect and attention of her pupils. 


candy or 
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Wedding Etiquette 


THE PLACE: The parish church 
of the bride is the ordinary place 
for the marriage. Before your mar- 
riage, go and see the pastor to talk 
over plans and arrangements. Be 
reasonable and don’t look for spe- 
cial privileges. Many other mar- 
riages take place too. 


THE TIME: Catholic couples 
should be married at Mass, so as 
to begin their wedded life in the 
spirit of love and sacrifice. Ordi- 
narily, Mass will be between 10 
and 12 o'clock. If at 10, be on 
time; there might be a funeral at 
11 o'clock. 

See that members of the bridal 
party receive Holy Communion 
and are provided with leaflet mis- 
sals of the nuptial Mass. 


FLOWERS: Find out what is al- 
lowed. A few good white flowers 
on the altar is customary. 


PICTURES: Be prudent about the 
pictures. You're not on a Holly- 
wood set. 


MUSIC: Lohengrin and Mendels- 
sohn wrote beautiful music—but 
not for in church. Check on what 
is customary with organist and 
soloists. 


ATTENDANTS: The girls selected 
as bridesmaids will be beautifully 
dressed—but be careful of two 
things: Since they don’t have to 
pay, don’t put them to too great 
expense. And be sure they are 
modestly dressed. The attendants 
—and the bride and groom—must 
be at the wedding rehearsal so 
that the ceremonies will be carried 
out with dignity. 


RECEPTION: Make it a good 
party, but don’t impoverish the 
father of the bride. Personally in- 
vite the pastor and the priests to 
the reception. 


EXPENSES: The bride’s family 
pays the Mass stipend, organist, 
singers, and altar boys. The groom 
gives an offering to the priest for 
the marriage. 


KINDNESS: Thoughtfulness  to- 
wards parents on the part of bride 
and groom is important. These are 
the last days spent in the parental 
home. 


NEW PARISH: Get acquainted 
and take an active interest in the 
new parish you may move into. 
Don’t be a member “of the under- 
ground” until your oldest child is 
ready for school. t 


Outside the classroom her heart was 
as soft as thistledown. 
That day was a busy one and | 


had no time to be homesick. My 
alarm at having Mother Aloysius fo, 
a teacher faded after an hour or g 
and, as the weeks lengthened into 
months, she taught me many things 
that were not in my _ schoolbooks- 
things that have helped me far more 
than those printed lessons. No one 
could be around Mother Aloysius 
long without absorbing a little of 
her courage, her faith, and her deep 


belief in the goodness of people 
She has been gone for years now 
but I often think of the example 


she set us—of the high ideals she 
sought to instill in the hearts of her 
pupils, and a maxim I once read 
comes to my mind: “To live in the 
hearts of those we leave behind is 
not to die.” 

By Friday afternoon of that first 
week, Papa came to take 
Hughie and me home for the week- 
end, I was surprised to discover tha 
I was beginning to like the Convent 
Papa was the recipient of gifts from 
the ships of many countries, among 


when 


them monkeys, coons, parrots, and all 
sorts of fruits and vegetables. That 
Saturday he a ship from 
South America and the captain gave 
him several bunches of bananas, one 
of which I insisted on taking back to 
school. One of the sisters hung it in 
a small room adjoining the refectory 
and I can still remember how the 
eyes of the smaller girls shone as 
they stood there pulling their own 
bananas from the stalk. 

Grace and I to learn 
how mistaken also was our pre-St. 
Ursula’s conception of nuns. They 
prayed, yves—devoutly, but they were 
too busy living their prayers by doing 
the Lord’s work to “go about all day 
fingering their rosaries.” They were 
not only able, patient teachers but 
sympathetic counselors as well, keen- 
ly interested in anything that con- 
cerned the girls and eager to help 
with our problems. We loved them 
all, but 


with 


boarded 


were soon 


naturally were in contact 
more than with others. 
Mother Ignatius, my piano teacher, 
and her sister, Miss Leila Ott (now 
Mother Loyola) from whom I took 
violin lessons, were a source of great 
inspiration to me. I never took a 
music lesson that I did not at the 
same time 


some 


receive a lesson in ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in music, 
art and literature—a glimpse into the 
lives of great composers. And from 
happy-hearted little Sister Julien I 
learned optimism and joy in living. 
She it was who arbitrated the girls’ 
infrequent quarrels and taught us 
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heart was § tolerance. She had a funny little way 
of analyzing situations and dispelling 


me and | trouble, and we always left her with ATTE N Ti oO N ! 


»sick. My a smile on our lips and our arms 

Oysius for § about each other. All Clients of St Anthony 

our OF $9 We had sewing lessons every Sat- ° 

ened into | wday morning and Hughie took to ENROLL IN ST. ANTHONY’S LEGION 

ny things § it so naturally that today her sewing 

oolbooks- | is a work of art. But the sisters 
far more § shook their heads over my _ work. 
No one § They tried but I didn’t. 











rts of her — many distractions. We went to bed 
nce read § early and got up early and ate three 


Aloysius I honestly believe I learned more | Ratha T 
little of | during my Senior year than I could | ait oF imny 
her deep possibly have learned at Public | 
f people School. For one thing “supervised | FRANCISCAN FRIARS GRAYMOOR 
ears now § study hall” meant just that—we really | OF THE ATONEMENT c GARRISON, N. Y. 
example studied. For another, although we 
deals she | bad lots of fun, there were not so | 
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ve in the balanced meals a day. And, during 1242 MAIN STREET 
behind is § the Senior year, there were no ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 
written tests—only verbal ones be- 1 Am a Catholic. In Case of Accident, Please Call a Priest 
that first § fore a panel of priests who were 
to take | free to ask any questions they wished a ra —— 
the week. The fact that the Sisters particu- 1. Members pray especially for vocations to the priesthood, 
“over tha larly stressed English and _ spelling and recommend to the Friars any young man who might 
Convent has helped me immeasurably with have a vocation. 
zifts from my writing. And besides the funda- | 2. Members assist deserving young men to become Franciscan 
$, among mentals there were certain required Missi Pri } 
“ be a | isstonary riests. 
is. and all subjects, such as French History and | | 
les. That Mythology, fragments of which I BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP: | 
hip from stored in my sub-conscious. My hus- . : 
tain gave band, Ern, and I are fans of TV | @ Remembrance in the Solemn Mass on the Feast of St. 
anas, one | Quiz shows and often when a ques- | Anthony, June 13th, and on Christmas Day. 
g back to tion on one of these subjects is @ Remembrance in the High Mass celebrated every Tuesday 
ung it in asked I blurt out the answer. Ern will at Graymoor in honor of St. Anthony. 
refectory say, with a surprised look, “Now e@ Remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony. 
how the where did you learn that!” and 1 
shone = will answer, “You know! At St. Ur- MEMEERSNP: $2.90 PER VERE 
heir own sula’s!” Nor did the Sisters neglect St. Anthony Legion Cards sent on request. 
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GRADUATION 


Matthew finally gave in to the 
wishes of his parents. They had 
about given up after a four years’ 
running battle. The rather warm 
war had mostly raged over some 
of Matthew’s habits. 


Many a night his mother and 
father, voices pitched high and 
vibrant, discussed their son, who 


rarely eavesdropped on these con- 
versations because he was rarely 
home. The discussions usually came 
to a climactic close when Matt’s 
mother would ask rhetorically, 
“Pete, are we raising a gangster?” 
To which Peter’s reply was an un- 
definable shaking of his head. 

The “gangster” element feared 
by his mother were items such as 
Matt’s leather jacket—removable 
only for baths and showers; an 
aversion to shaving and _hair- 
cutting: his stubbled chin rough 
and unsightly like a harvested 
cornfield; his sideburns lower than 
those of General Burnside; and 
that matted hair on the nape of 
his neck. 

Until his seventeenth birthday 
gum occupied the space between 
his teeth, at which time it was 
replaced by cigarettes, filtered or 
whatever his father was smoking 
at the time. His language re- 
mained essentially decent but was 
colored by a jargon delivered with 
distorted or curved lips lest the 
sounds become audible or intelli- 
gible to a hearer. 

As he progressed in high school, 
Matt became more settled in his 
mannerisms and was next to im- 
possible to talk to. Mother and 
father, separately and_ together, 
had tried to talk to him innumer- 
able times, at last minimizing their 
urgent requests to the simple plea 
that Matt follow, in his behavior 
and dress, the middle-of-the-road 
approach that had characterized 
preceding generations of youth. 
But Matt, detesting the proposed 
tuxedo dress, threatened to wear 
his leather jacket up on the stage. 

The days and the arguments 
continued on, with Matt’s parents 
winning, probably by sheer nag- 
ging. Graduation Day saw the 
miracle of the leather jacket hung 
up; the superfluous hair dirtying a 
barber shop floor; the jargon gone, 
and simple speech issuing from 
smiling lips. Matt, in his tuxedo 
and tie, was clearly a graduate 
and an era had come to an end. t 

—DeSALEs STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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| Attended a Catholic School 
Continued from page 23 

friends and I went to St. Ursula’s 
during “Avocation Week” to talk to 
the girls about “Writing as a Career.” 
It seemed strange and awesome to 
be on the big auditorium stage again, 
where I had received my diploma 
at 17. As I looked down at the 
earnest faces of the sisters and the 
lively young faces of the students, 
the thought came to me that, though 
most of the sisters I knew and loved 
as a girl had passed on, it was like 
coming “Home.” t 


Father Devlin 
Continued from page 18 

“For anyone to have come _ into 
the yard they would have had to 
climb across the picket fences?” 

“That’s right, father. And if any- 
one had attempted to mount a half- 
dozen fences on either side, they 
would have been seen at once. 
There’s always one or more of the 
housewives back there hanging out 
clothes or dusting floor mops or 
washing windows. And there’s two 
or three dogs that would have seen 
any intruder and set off a series of 
howls that would have stopped a 
thief in his tracks.” 

“Hm! This is really a mystery,” 
Father Devlin had gasped. 

The priest had long since made 
up his mind that he would never 
become involved in another mystery 
case. His last involvement—the one 
in which he had solved the mystery 
of the ring stolen from the jewelry 
counter of Martin’s Department 
Store, where Margery Higgins, the 
president of the Blessed Virgin So- 
dality, was serving as saleslady—a 
solution which produced the arrest 
of two professional jewelry thieves 
and brought upon him the spotlight 
of national attention—had resolved 
him against any further mastermind- 
ing for his parishioners or those out- 
side the church circle. He was still 
the fervent detective in heart, but 
not in action. He had quit reading 
the detective stories that came into 
print every once in a while in the 
pages of books and magazines. He 
no longer tuned-in “Dragnet,” tele- 
vision thriller which presented the 
dramatization of solved mystery cases 
by the police of Los Angeles. He 
had laid aside his large-bowled 
Sherlock Holmes pipe and took to 
smoking a streamlined modern-day 
model the likes of which no true 
detective would ever patronize. 

But now here he was absorbed 
completely in the account given by 


the senior member of the Altar So. 
ciety on the mysterious disappear. 
ance of her diamond engagement 
ring. Once again he was straining at 
the leash like an impatient blood. 
hound that had been provided the 
scent of the involved criminal. He 
wanted to be in on the chase and 
matching his wits with those of the 
one responsible for the purloining 
of the ring of the faithful parish 
worker. Almost before he knew it 
he had expressed his desire to Mrs, 
Etweiler. 

“Do you mind if I look over that 
bit of ground in your backyard?” 
he asked eagerly. 

An expression of relief replaced 
the forelorn look on the face of Mrs, 
Etweiler. 

“Not at all, father,” she said quick. 
ly. “I know what you did for Mar 
gery Higgins on the ring she had 
lost. If you can do anything for me 
I sure will appreciate it. Vincent 
and I are celebrating our 25th wed- 
ding anniversary next Saturday. It'll 
be awful to be without my ring.” 

After he had escorted Mrs. Etweiler 
to the church gate, Father Devlin 
reentered the church. He stepped 
nimbly down the aisle leading to St. 
Anthony’s alcove, dropped a ten-cent 
piece in the brass-plated candle rack, 
then lighted a candle which he placed 
in the socket alongside the one Mrs. 
Etweiler had lighted at the feet of 
the brown-robed Wonder-Worker—the 
incomparable Finder of Things Lost 
and Stolen. 

“You're the detective, not me,” 
he told St. Anthony. “I hope youll 
help me get that ring back to where 
it belongs.” 

It was the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. Mrs. Etweiler was point- 
ing to the spot in her garden where 
she had planted the hollyhock seeds 
and from which the engagement ring 
had disappeared. Father Devlin had 
chosen to call at the very time of 
day when she had discovered her 
loss. He recalled that Sherlock 
Holmes had followed this practice. 
Leads might develop then rather than 
at any other hour of the day. 

“There’s the flowerpot I turned 
upside down,” she explained. 

Father Devlin picked up the re 
ceptacle and examined it casually. 

“That hole in the bottom isn’t big 
enough for a ring to pass through, 
is it?” he asked. 

“No, father. I tried my wedding 
ring on it and couldn’t make it.” 

At that instant the sound of a 
telephone bell pierced the silence 
of the scene. 

“That's Vincent. He always phones 
Continued on page 26 
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TEGCN TO PI 


SO MANY QUESTIONS 
have jammed the mail- 
box recently, fellows 
and gals, that this month 
we'll try to give a run- 
those most 
frequently asked. Per- 
haps the same question 
is perplexing you. 
What is the right age 
to date? There is no 
teens. Actually, the 


down on 





age. 


definite 
privilege depends upon you! You are 


the determining criteria. Your ma- 
turity and sense of responsibility, as 
proven by your actions, will influence 
your parents more than anything else. 
If you are passing through a wobbly 
stage where your emotions run away 
with you, you’re not a very good 
date risk. You'll be too influenced by 
what your friends think and _ say. 
You'll be likely to sentimentalize 
other teens to the extent that you 
accept their lack of virtue with sym- 
pathy. You're likely to go overboard 
for the first boy or girl who is at- 
tentive to you. You'll find yourself 
imagining that you are “in love” and 
you'll be assuring yourself that “This 
is the real thing!” Actually, you 
haven’t had the experience to know 
the true meaning of love. You may 
evaluate it by looks instead of char- 
acter. You may even rationalize sins 
against purity and chastity when 
they interfere in your popularity. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

On the other hand, if you’re the 
kind of teen who gladly accepts re- 
sponsibility at school and at home, 
who works selflessly for others, who 
thinks twice in choosing your close 
friends, and who is faithful in the 
Sacraments, your parents will have 
more trust in your actions away from 
home. 

Generally, 13 or 14 is the ac- 
cepted age for limited supervised 
dating. This is usually confined to 
group dating for special activities 
designed for teen entertainment by 
the school, Church, or home. It is 
preparation for later dating, an in- 
troduction to social activities with the 
opposite sex. During this period of 
restricted dating, you should be able 
to gain poise and confidence which 
will guide you in the years to come. 

My parents won't let me date. I 
feel so lonesome. What can I do? 
The worst possible thing to do is to 
sit around and brood about the mat- 
ter. There are lots of other teens in 
the same boat. Why not get to- 


Cc Ss 





gether with them and form some 
worthwhile charity or hobby groups? 
Almost every month Teen Topics 
lists the various needs and_necessi- 
ties for missionaries overseas. Cather- 
ing together a group (perhaps even 
of both boys and girls) in your home 
to assemble boxes for the mission- 
aries can bring about a great deal of 
fulfillment. All of the missionaries are 
literally begging for used Catholic 
literature. This too, with your group, 
can be an project. Each 
Pen Pal list is available 
if you would like to spend your 
spare time making new friends 
throughout the world. If you would 
like one, just drop me a note with 
your name, address, age, and 25 
cents for handling costs. We're get- 
ting a great deal of overseas Pen 
Pals now, thanks to the Pax Christi 
Movement in Europe, who are truly 
anxious to learn about American teen 
life. Doing your part to better in- 
ternational relationships should be a 
project close to your heart. 


enjoyable 
month a new 


PARTY GAMES 

And don’t think for one moment 
that all-girl or all-boy parties can’t 
be a world of fun if you'll just use a 
bit of imagination. Should you like 
some ideas on party games, they are 


available in my pamphlet “About 
Popularity” which can be ordered 
for 20 cents from: Book Dept., 


Franciscan Printery, Pulaski, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Another worthy project to occupy 
your time and _ interest is saving 
commemorative and foreign stamps. 
The stamp department of THe Lamp 
would be very glad to have them; 
for they are cleaned, sorted, and 
used to support the missions. 

I am interested in a girl 
hasn't yet noticed me. How can I 
get better acquainted? It’s really 
quite simple. Be friendly and _ pleas- 
ant when you see her. If she is the 
shy type, it might be well for you 
to say the first “Hi!” It’s not amiss 
to make up an excuse to talk to her 
about some phase of school work or 
something interesting that is happen- 
ing in the Church or community. If 
you are aware of her hobbies, and 
they are of interest to you, it’s rela- 
tively easy to ask for her help and 


who 


advice in starting your hobby. If 
your interests are similar, join the 


clubs and organizations to which she 
belongs. In these modern times, teens 
don’t need formal introductions. It 
suffices if she is acquainted with 


you through mutual friends or through 
Church or school activities. 

What is meant by necking and 
petting? Necking is generally con- 
sidered as prolonged passionate kiss- 
ing. Petting is allowing a boy to 
place his hands on the intimate parts 
of the body. Both are serious sins 
against purity and chastity. They not 
only are dangerous but are an in- 
vasion of the marriage rights. No 
young man or young woman ready 
for marriage wants to accept a sec- 
ond-rate mate who has been inti- 
mate with many others before mar- 
riage. No matter how deep the feel- 
ing of attraction or love, there is the 
inevitable suspicion as to whether 
the person can be trusted. 


CHARACTER 

Marriage will change all of that? 
Not on your life! The marriage vows 
are beautiful and holy but they can- 
not erase the past. While for a time. 
happiness will take the upper hand, 
there will come the inevitable day 
when you take a more studied stock 
of each other’s innate character and 
Marriage is no picnic for 
It is a serious business. 


virtues. 
youngsters. 
It must be lived day by day, mo- 
ment by moment, and each day must 
produce a re-formation of the basic 
virtues that create the married bliss 
that God intended us to have. 


POPULARITY? 

A cloudy past, besmirched by 
necking and petting sessions, often 
with fellows or girls that mean noth- 
ing in your life, is no foundation for 
a holy marriage. True, a girl often 
if she will submit to 
But is it really pop- 
ularity? Or is it an outright invasion 
of her chastity which, in the final 
accounting, will only disgust the boy 
who sought such sinful privileges? 
If she can claim half a brain cell 
between her ears, she will soon real- 
ize that the boy cares nothing for 
her as a person, but only as a body 
with which to play the game of sex! 

ls it alright to call a boy on the 
phone? Only in the case of necessity. 
It is considered forward and bold 
for a girl to phone a boy without 
reason. In addition to reaping the 
wrath of his parents, she is obviously 
“chasing” him. No boy appreciates 
a girl who takes such a determined 
initiative and the girl often finds her- 
self the loser by so casually wearing 
her heart on her sleeve! 

Till next month, teens, take care, 
and God’s best to you and yours! tT 

—LyYNnN ALEXANDER 

4343 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Gift for a Friend 


THE LAMP 
1 year $3 


For $5 we will send THE LAMP 
to 2 of your friends for 1 year. 


Also, we will send a gift card in 
your name telling of your gift. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 
Box G, Peekskill, N.Y. 









































AVE MARIA 


The oldest Catholic drama on | 
radio, honoring Our Lady 

under the title of Our Lady of | 
the Miraculous Medal. 








OUR LADY OF THE AIRWAVES 
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_ PRODUCED BY THE 
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GRAYMOOR FRIARS 
GARRISON, NEW YORK 


A New Novena begins 
every Wednesday. 
Send your petitions today. 


Your help in maintaining the Ave 
Maria Hour will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Address your petitions to: 


THE AVE MARIA HOUR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Miraculous Medal booklet on request. 
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Father Devlin 
Continued from page 24 

me at this time,” Mrs. Etweiler ex- 
plained as she hurried toward the 
back door of the house. 

Father Devlin was pleased to be 
left He wanted to do some 
calculating on his He loaded 
his Sherlock Holmes pipe from the 
leather tobacco pouch he carried, 
then sat down in one of the garden 
chairs on the cement walkway. 

Mrs. Etweiler, Father Devlin 
noted, had him with an 
accurate description of the backyard 


alone. 
own. 


provided 


setting. There were the two high 
picket fences that separated her 
property from that of the neighbors 
on the east and west. There was 


the two-story brick wall of the resi- 
dence to the south of the yard. Just 
as Mrs. Etweiler had said, it was a 
partition unbroken by a door or win- 
dow-opening. The yard was almost 
in the center of the block, which 
meant that any stranger who sought 
to come into the enclosure from 
either side would have to climb over 
a half-dozen intervening fences—an 
operation which would have ex- 
posed him to the view of someone, 
somewhere in the rear areas. A tele- 
phone call to the police would have 
resulted immediately and the indi- 
vidual suspected would have been 
apprehended. 


Well, Father Devlin reasoned, 
entry to Mrs. Etweiller’s yard by any 
stranger, even a neighbor, was out 
of the question. But the ring had 
disappeared in those few moments 
that she had been talking to her 


husband on the telephone. How had 
it been removed from its position 
atop the flowerpot? By whom? 

“A mystery, if there ever was one,” 
the priest muttered across the stem 
of his pipe. He was completely baf- 
fled by the facts of this case. His 
knowledge of fingerprints and hand- 
writing and modus operandi of the 
country’s professional jewelry thieves 
were about as helpful here as a 
straw hat in the Antarctic. There 
were no footprints in the soft soil to 
provide a clue of any kind. 

As he sat there turning his mind 
inside out and outside in, Father 
Devlin was reminded of the counsel 
of Sherlock Holmes to be consid- 
ered when the investigation of a 
mystery brought the sleuth to a 
deadend structure. “Since there is 
nothing that can be gained by bang- 
ing your head against a stone wall,” 
the master detective had advised, 
“stop your calculations at once and 
turn your mind into another channel 
—preferably one not pointing in any 











toward the desired 
case. This procedure 


degree at all 
solution of the 


will relax the mind and when jt 
returns to a study of the situation 
it will be better able to do some 
constructive thinking.” 

He had come upon that stone 
wall. Better take Holmes’ advice. 

Father Devlin took his eyes off 
the ground. Directing them toward 
the bird-fountain in the further 


corner of the yard, he watched the 


sparrows and __ starlings at __ play, 
Strange how these two species of 
birds got along so well together, 


Fear and friction seemed to be en- 
tirely their associations, 
They ate and drank from the same 
receptacles which Mrs. Etweiler had 
set out for their use. They bathed 
in the shallow fountain like members 


absent in 


of the one family. 

Birds had always fascinated Fa- 
ther Devlin. He believed God must 
have had a special love for them. 
Had He not given them feet with 
which to walk upon the earth and 
wings to rise above it? How few 


forms of life had been granted more 
than for motivation. 
Even man in all his superiority could 
not rise from the ground by his own 
propulsion. Birds were akin to the 
angels. 

A backfire from an auto on the 
avenue suddenly sent the birds in 
the yards winging into the air. It 
had disturbed also another. . 

Gracious! What kind of bird was 
that which had just raised itself from 
one of the yards toward the west? 
It was big and_ black. 

Father Devlin was so occupied 
with his attentions on the crow that 
he had not seen Mrs. Etweiler come 
from the kitchen and stand _ beside 
him. 

“A crow!” he exclaimed excitedly. 

“That's right, father. His name's 
Caw-Caw. He's owned by Paddy 
McGuiness down on the corner.” 

“Paddy?” 


one device 


“Sure. You know him. He’s an 
usher at St. Anthony’s.” 
Father Devlin watched the crow 


as it dropped into one of the yards 
along the avenue, evidently its own. 
Mrs. Etweiler brought him back to 
her problem. 

“Did you get any clues while I 
was phoning, Father?” she asked. 

“Clues?” Oh, yes. Her missing ring. 
What was he right then—a detective 
on a mystery case or a_bird-lover 
who had let his mind take wing 
from the scene of the crime he was 
investigating? 

Father Devlin shook his head as 
if to clear his mind of the thoughts 


Continued on page 28 
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SPORTS 


SURPRISINGLY ENOUGH the transplanted 
Giants of San Francisco have traded 
themselves into contention in the 
maddening National League Pennant 
chase. 

Horace Stoneham, popular 
sider over the Giant franchise, picked 
off two top-flight pitchers in the off- 
season trading mart. Added to the 
roster are Sad Sam Jones of the 
Cards and Jack Sanford, erstwhile 
Philly flinger. These additives have 
transformed the Giants from mere 
first division stock holders to positive 
pennant potential. 

To glamorize the arrival of his 
championship pretenders, President 
Stoneham has put the pressure on 
the builders to complete Candle- 
stick Park, new home of his heroes 
at Candlestick Point, in time for the 
World Series. 

Just what the young Pirates of 
Pittsburgh, the veterans of Mil- 
waukee or the erstwhile Bums of Los 
Angeles will do about turning Hor- 
aces lovely dream into a nightmare 
will be uncovered during the course 
of the 154 game schedule. 

Some intriguing prospects are in 
store for baseball aficionados should 
Casey Stengel concoct another pen- 


pre- 


nant potion for his indominitable 
Yankees. Imagine a World Series 
between Yanks and Giants? The 


new-born jet age will hardly be fast 
enough. With the four hour time 
differential your series baseball will 
be served up alternately for break- 
fast and dinner ala television. East- 
ern fans would tune in Candlestick 
Park at 8 o'clock in the evening. 
West Coasters would pick up Yankee 
Stadium action at 9 o'clock in the 
morning. 


A CURVE IS A CURVE 

Nary a batter in the history of 
the major leagues ever doubted it, 
but for the sake of science the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards recently 
released conclusive evidence that a 
baseball really curves. 

Based on the scientific findings of 
Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, 84 year old 
Director Emeritus of the Bureau, the 
following facts concerning the curve 
ball were ascertained: 

a) A pitcher can expect to throw 
a curve a maximum of 17.5 inches. 

b) The most effective speed for 
throwing a curve is about 100 feet 
per second, or roughly sixty-eight 
miles an hour. 

c) The ideal spin is 1,800 revo- 
lutions per minute which is within 


by JOE CAHILL 


the capability of a big league pitcher. 

According to the findings of Dr. 
Briggs, a diehard baseball fan and 
an outfielder at Michigan State be- 
fore the turn of the century, speed 
is secondary to spin in throwing a 
curve. The average professional 
pitcher can easily throw 100 feet 
per second. For example, Bob Fel- 
ler’s blazing fast ball was clocked at 
98.6 miles per hour in his 
with the Cleveland Indians. 

Ever since William Arthur (Candy) 
Cummings invented the 


prime 


first curve 
ever seen on a diamond some 84 
years ago, this type of pitch has 


been the bane of baseball players. 
Certainly 
to make 


a pitcher could not hope 
the big without _ it, 
and conversely, a batter would have 
a difficult task playing in the majors 
if he failed habitually to meet the 
white, curving pellet. 


time 


FOOTBALL’S FORMAT CHANGES 
Baseball 


sports 


rightfully dominates the 
the early spring. 
Not entirely shutout, however, was 
college football. The  collegians 
drummed up some interest through 
spring practice. Taking the spotlight, 
however, were the changing person- 
alities in the head coaching ranks. 


scene in 


Leaving the scene since the mole- 
skins were packed away last Novem- 
ber were Army’s Earl (Red) Blaik 
who retired following a brilliant 25 
year career; Michigan’s Bennie Oos- 
terbaan; Notre Dame’s Terry Bren- 
nan; and most recently, Navy’s Ed- 
die Erdelatz. Brennan and Erdelatz, 
it is hoped, will be only 
temporarily. 

It has been a long, long time since 
the three great national institutions 


absent 





Pointing to another pennant? 


—Army, Navy and Notre Dame— 
have presented new head coaches 
simultaneously. The Black Knights 


have entrusted their portfolio to ca- 
pable Dale Hall who wore cadet grey 
during the Blanchard-Davis era. The 
Fighting Irish returned Joe Kuharich 
to the Golden Dome following a 
successful tenure with the Wash- 
ington Redskins in the National Pro- 


fessional League. The Middies, ‘at 
this writing, are still deliberating. 
Captain Slade Cutter, Director of 
Athletics, has established that the 


staff of assistants would be retained, 
and at deadline we hear Wayne 
Hardin, 32-year-old Navy assistant, 
has the job. 


PONDEROUS PROBLEM 


When in Rome do as the Romans 
do. 

In this instance it would be to go 
to the Olympic Games which will 
be staged in Rome during the sum- 
mer of 1960. Italian officials are ‘al- 
ready planning for the biggest Olym- 
piad in history. 

At latest count the total number 
of athletes, coaches, trainers and of- 
ficials has mounted to 12,000, sur- 
passing the previous high in this cat- 
egory by a considerable number. 

The most vexing problem confront- 
ing officials is not the housing of 
athletes, but rather the bedding 
down of the thousands of people 
who are planning to attend as spec- 
tators. Germany alone has a require- 
ment for some 250,000 sleeping ac- 
commodations. 

An idea of the overall problem 
facing the Romans can be gleaned 
from the fact that only 90,000 beds 
are all that will be available in hotels, 
carefully classified private homes, 
and temporary camping facilities. 

Elaborate planning is already un- 
derway to make Olympic Village the 
most commodious in the history of 
the great sports pageant. 


TITLE TESTS 

Floyd Patterson, one of the most 
inactive heavyweight boxing cham- 
pions ever to hold the title, has 
stepped up his ring pace of late. 

The talented titlist has three bouts 
over a three month span provided 
present planning holds up. Beginning 
with the May Ist engagement with 
Brian London, the champ will en- 
deavor to clean up the best of the 
foreign challengers in 90 days. 

His big, and possibly most impor- 
tant, test since taking the title comes 
up this month with Ingemar Johann- 
son, undefeated European champion, 
at Yankee Stadium. The swatting 

Continued on page 28 
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Send Used Clothing: 


1. Overcoats, topcoats 

2. Suits, shirts, hats 

3. Underwear, socks 

4. Shoes, rubbers, gloves 
5. Eyeglasses 


to: St. Christopher's Inn 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











EIGHTH GRADE BOYS 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Do you have 
a vocation 
to serve God 
as a priest 
or brother? 





Let the Graymoor Friars give you 
the chance to fulfill your holy 
ambition. 
Students for the priesthood ar- 
range now to enroll in Septem- 
ber. 
Lack of funds no obstacle. Some- 
how, God will provide. 

Fill out and send to: 


Vocation Director 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Please send me your literature in 








regard to: 
(] Priesthood [] Brotherhood 
Age 
Name 
Address 
City. ———————— si 











Your Last Will 
or Testament 


“If you have much, give abun- 

dantly; if you have a little, 
take care even so to bestow 
willingly a little.” Tob.4. 


Remember the world-wide 
missionary work of the 
Graymoor Friars in 
your Will. 


I give, devise and bequeath to 
the Friars of the Atonement, 
Inc., the sum of 
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Sports 

Continued from page 27 

Swede from Gotenburg shapes up 
as a formidable foe in light of his 
sensational one round kayo of highly 
regarded Eddie Machen. 

Patterson then has another tenta- 
tive test on tap with Henry Cooper 
of London which shapes up for July. 
Should either London or Johannson 
topple the champ, the succeeding 
bouts would be off indefinitely. For 
Gus D’Amato, Patterson’s manager, 
has inserted the protective “return 
bout in 60 days” clause. 


A Stir Within Lutheranism 
Continued from page 15 
that we view it with a prudent and 
kindly reserve. In the first place, it 
represents a tendency which is as 
yet not fully crystallized and _ polar- 
ized towards the Church; in the 
second place, the leaders profess 
their intention to remain Lutheran. 
On the other hand, it would be 
quite in order for us to see in this 
movement the workings of Divine 
Providence and the activity of Di- 
vine Grace. Since Our Lord founded 
but one Church on Peter, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that all grace 
given to those outside the Church is 
designed by God to bring them into 
that Church. We do not doubt but 
that many conversions may well take 
place as a result of this movement. 
This will depend greatly on the 
prayers of the faithful for this pur- 
pose. Good example, charitable con- 
tacts, the right answers at the right 
time, and, above all, prayer will ac- 
complish this work. 


Father Devlin 


Continued from page 26 


that were nestling there at that mo- 


ment. Abruptly he glanced at his 
wrist-watch. 
“Mrs. Etweiler, I've got to be 


running. Confessions this afternoon,” 


he said as he started toward the 
kitchen door. Then he hesitated 
thoughtfully. 


“You say that Paddy lives in the 
corner house?” he asked. 

“Right on the corner.” 

“I want to drop in on him for just 
two minutes.” 

Paddy revealed how it came about 
that he was the owner of a young 
crow. As a linesman for the tele- 
phone company he was repairing 
some lines out on suburban Long 
Island. From his perch atop one of 
the poles he noticed that the high 
grass near the auto highway was 


moving at a certain spot. He dis. 
covered that there was a bird thrash. 
ing around in the grass. One wing 
was outstretched and prevented the 
bird from raising itself in flight. The 
bird, a crow, seemed to be strug. 
gling to get across the highway op 
foot. 

Paddy reasoned that the injured 
bird had crashed into the telephone 
wires. This was a common occurrence 
out there in the suburbs. He figured 
that if the bird got on the highway 
it would be killed at once by the 
speeding cars. If it remained in the 
grass it would be caught by a skunk 
or a snake. He decided he’d try to 
catch the bird, bring it home and 
see what he could do about getting 
the wing mended. 

The young crow tried to escape 
Paddy’s clutches, but he held on 
and transferred it to a carton in the 
company truck. When he got home 
he made a rough cage out of a large 
wooden crate and placed the crow 
in it. He nailed the cage to the 
branch of a tree in his yard. 

In less than a month the crow’s 
wing had returned to its normal po- 
sition. Paddy figured he’d open the 
cage and the bird would fly off 
and probably return to the location 
where it had been raised. 

“But Caw-Caw stayed around. fa- 
ther.” Paddy related. “It didn’t fh 
away. It went visiting the yards back 
here and when it got hungry it would 
come back to our porch and de- 
mand a square meal.” 

“Is the crow in its 
Father Devlin asked. 

“He just came in. He’s building 
up a junk pile in his cage and I 
have to clean it out every once in 
a while.” 

“When did you clean it out last?” 

“About a week ago, I'd say.” 

“Do you mind if I take a look at 
Caw-Caw now? I always wanted to 
see a crow close-up.” 

As soon as Father Devlin started 
toward his cage, Caw-Caw came out 
and flew off. He evidently knew 
the priest was a stranger. Father 
peered into the coop. The floor was 
covered with an assortment of ob- 
jects. There was a_ silver baby- 
spoon. A half-dozen bottle tops were 
mixed with some pearl buttons, paper 
clips, safety-pins. 

“He has a _ fondness for shiny 
things, Father,” Paddy explained as 
he joined the priest at the cage. “In 
fact, he’s forever stealing the toys 
of the neighbor’s children—if they 
shine.” 

“So I see,” Father Devlin answered 
excitedly. “And he doesn’t stop at 

Continued on page 30 


coop now?” 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 
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WEDDING RINGS 


ding ring differs from 
all other jewels, be- 
cause it is not worn 
primarily for adorn- 
ment, but rather as a 
symbol of remembered 
1 romance, mutual prom- 
iS uth ises and the blessing of 
inci the Church upon a 
union which is to establish a home. 
As such it is her most priceless 
and precious personal possession. In 
earlier time it was even more so 
for there was great laxity in the fil- 
ing or keeping of legal documents, 
and the wedding ring was soime- 
times the only proof that an hon- 
orable marriage had been contracted. 
The world is indebted to the Cath- 
olic Church for the use of the wed- 
ding ring, a ceremony inaugurated 
in 860 A.D., and which has grown 
through the centuries until it is well 
nigh universal. 








MADE OF GOLD 

Although customs change from 
time to time and place to place, the 
wedding ring itself is stable. The 
Roman bride of the long ago was 
given two rings, one of iron symbol- 
izing indestructability. This was worn 
during the working days of the 
week. Another of gold was reserved 
for church-going and for special oc- 
casions. The broad gold band worn 
by generations of wives, and once 
more attaining popularity, is a leg- 
acy from the plain, hard working 
Saxons of Merry England. Many a 
bride of today thinks her jeweled 
wedding ring is a modern creation, 
but as a matter of fact it is very 
ancient. It was a Bishop in the 13th 
Century who said a wedding ring 
should be fashioned from gold—the 
most precious of metals as signifying 
the most precious of human relation- 
ships—and that when possible jewels 
should be added by the husband in 
recognition of his wife’s virtues. 


VARIOUS CUSTOMS 

Keys were frequently given to the 
old-time bride at her wedding, thus 
indicating she had full access to her 
husband’s fortune, and in time a tiny 
golden key was attached to the 
wedding ring, as a symbol of this 
partnership. Other ancient wedding 
rings whose significance was later 
lost. are now used merely as orna- 
ments. Among these are clasped 
hands extending from lacey cuffs, 
two hearts and entwined links. 

Wedding rings soon become so 


universal that many a poor and 
simple peasant felt no marriage could 
be legal without their use. Rings of 
rushes came into use, but in the 
year 1217, Richard Moore, Bishop 
of Salisbury, permanently prohibited 
their use. This however, left the 
poor peasant in an unhappy dilemma. 
How could he be honestly married 
without a ring? Kindly priests fre- 
quently relieved his fears, by keep- 
ing a wedding ring on hand, and 
with it many a humble pair felt 


THE TYPIST’S PRAYER 


Dear Lord, I just don’t have the time 
To say an aspiration; 

My typing, shorthand and the rest 
Crowd out all meditation. 


I'd like to say a prayer or two 
While working through the day, 
But “Yours received” and “We regret” 

Are always in the way 


I know that You will understand 
And bless a girl who tries; 

So, if it’s all the same to You, 
Dear Lord, we'll compromise. 


Each time I type a manuscript, 
I’m praying on the keys, 

The M’s are all “Hail Mary’s” 
And the G’s are “Glory Be’s.” 


And when I make a memo, Lord, 
I'll pray to You again; 

Eack word will mean “Laudate,” 
Each period “Amen.” 


(Reprinted from The Irish Digest) 


LL Peew =a LEnE DE ™ 


their marriage had received the sanc- 
tion of the Church. 

Since the right hand has always 
been considered the symbol of pow- 
er, girls often proudly displayed en- 
gagement rings on the right hand, 
so the whole world might see she 
had the power to win a man’s love. 
However, during the marriage cere- 
mony, the ring was placed on the 
left hand, thus showing her de- 
pendence upon her husband. 


MEN’S RINGS 

Some customs there were too for 
men in certain localities. A ring worn 
on the first finger of the left hand 
told the beholder that the wearer 
was looking for a wife. If on the 


second finger, he was engaged—if 
on the third he was already mar- 
ried—but if, alas, on the fourth 


finger, the gentleman proudly an- 
nounced he was a confirmed bache- 
lor and would have nothing to do 
with marriage. ‘ 

In one of the loveliest of the an- 
cient marriage ceremonies, the priest 
touched the tip of the bride’s thumb 
with the ring, saving “In the name 
of the Father”; then the tip of the 
first finger with the additional words, 
“and of the Son”. The ring was 
slipped on the third finger, the priest 
reciting “and the Holy Ghost”. Fi- 
nally, touching the fourth finger with 
his own hand, the priest concluded 
with a solemn “Amen”. 


SYMBOLS 

Styles of wedding rings have fre- 
quently changed throughout — the 
centuries, and probably will be sub- 
ject to other changes in the centuries 
to come, but whatever its style the 
wedding ring itself remains the stable 
and permanent symbol of a_ stable 
and permanent marriage. There is 
nothing new in this, nor will it ever 
become old. It is changeless. During 
the reign of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, the endurance of marriage 
until death received additional em- 
phasis in the service of uniting a 
man and woman into one bond. by 
placing the ring and a coin on the 
sacred Missal Book itself. 

In her sorrow, Mary Modena 
widowed by the death of her hus- 
band, James the Second, retired to 
Schaillot. There, 
frequently 


the convent of 
bitterly she 
showed her greatest 
wedding ring, a band of gold set 


weeping 
treasure—her 


with a glowing ruby—to the sympa- 
thetic repeating again and 
again that she valued it above all 
else. During a long and serious ill- 
Thomas 


nuns, 


ness of his mother’s, Sir 
More remained by her 
When the time came for him to leave, 
she gave him her most sacred pos- 
session, the wedding ring symbol- 
izing the blessing of the Church upon 
her enduring marriage. 

Among the early rings of marriage 
were those set with a lodestone, sig- 
nifying not only the permanent at- 
traction between men and women, 
but the permanence of marriage it- 
self. Whether plain, jeweled or 
carved, costly or inexpensive, the 
wedding ring differs from others in 
that it is a tangible symbol of an 
enduring marriage, the rearing of a 
family and the blessing of the 
Church. —KaTHRYN SOLLARS 
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1. On receiving your first renewal 
notice, fill out form and mail 
back immediately with your re- 
mittance. Use Lamp-addressed 
envelope. 

2. When moving, send your old 
and new addresses and zone 
number immediately. This saves 
us the postage to your old ad- 
dress and the return postage on 
undeliverable magazines and let- 
ters. 

Send subscriptions, renewals and 
remittances directly to our only 
mailing address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N.Y. 











Subscriptions 
renewed 
only through us 


The Friars have no men or 
women canvassing from door 
to door for subscriptions or 
renewals of the Lamp Maga- 


zine. 


Under no condition give your 
remittance fee to a door-to- 


door agent. 

It is to your own interest that 
you renew your subscription 
directly by mail. 

Our only mailing address is: 
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Peekskill, N.Y. 
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Worse Now 

Dear Editor: John J. Ryan complains 
about jazz in the Twenties (Lamp April). 
What about Rock ’n’ Roll, Jitterbug, and 
the songs of today? 

And juvenile delinquency 
problem then. In fact, the “Twenties” 
was a model age compared to today with 

i Lena Roth 
Philadelphia 


was not a 


dope and muggings. 
Could Write 

Dear Editor: With one judgment in John 
J. Ryan’s The Boring Twenties (Lame 
April) I disagree—that F. Scott 
Fitzgerald first-rate novelist 
Two novels, one personal document, and 


must 
was not a 


several dozen short stories attest his 
power as a writer 

Personal problems Fitzgerald had, I 
admit. His wife became insane; he him- 


self was in and out of hospitals. In some 
ways, F. Scott wavered, but 
as a writer he held on to his inspiration 

The careful reader of The Great 
Gatsby, tor example, will see that Fitz- 
g rald able to authentic 
American characters 


may have 


was construct 
and to put the 
finger on elements that were good and 
that were 
Twenties. 


evil in the not always boring 
John Houston 
Newark, N.]. 
Full Treatment 
Dear Editor: I just read Question of the 
Month in April Lamp. I was interested 
in question about explaining things to 
young children. A book I found very 
valuable was “Parents, Children and the 
Facts of Life” by Henry V. Sattler, 
C.SS.R., published by Image Books for 
75 cents. Ann Reval 
Chicago, Ill. 


He Is 
Dear Editor: We are most appreciative 
of the fine review accorded E. E. Y 


Hales’ THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE MODERN WORLD in the April 
issue of THe Lamp. However, I would 
it if you would correct one 
misstatement in the review. The editor 
says that Mr. Hales is “not a Catholic.” 
Mr. Hales most certainly is a Catholic. 
I do not know how the idea circulated 
that he is not but I think it might be 
of interest to your readers to point out 


appreciate 


that he is a Catholic. 
John J. Delaney 
Editor 


HANOVER HOUSE, New York 
(Ed. Thanks. ) 


Money Too 
Dear Editor: The Editorial, The Wrongs 
of a Few, on page 11 of the April issue 


LETTERS to the Editor 


states that the U.S. voter gave a 
strong vote of confidence to the union- 
supported candidates. Let’s qualify it by 
saying that money collected from union 
members in the form of Dues and Initia- 
tion fees was used to influence the re- 
sults without the consent of the members, 
Legally correct but morally wrong 

S. P. Murphy 

New York 
Still a Need 


Dear Editor: I would like to call atten- 


tion to your April Editorial concerning 
Senator Kennedy as our next possible 
President. The Lamp gave the impres- 


sion that there is no reason in the world 
why the Senator's Faith should interfere 
with his chances since “There is nothing 
in his religion which prevents him from 
giving true allegiance to his country.” | 


believe this is an unrealistic view. Cer- 
tainly we Catholics and a few non- 
Catholics know that this statement is 


will have to prove it to a 
great many more people before we can 
see a Catholic 

Because of 


true, but we 


as President. 


reasons historical and 


otherwise there exists in this country a 
genuine fear and, in many cases, a 
hatred of the Catholic Church. True, 


most of this is due to ignorance and mis- 


understanding. Yet, until the truth is 
learned by millions more of the Ameri- 
can people we can hardly expect them 


as President 
D. Buonocore 
City 


to vote for a Catholic 
Jersey 
Partial View 
Dear Editor: Having read your article, 
Behind the Wall, which appeared in 
the February issue of the Lamp, through 
research I would like to make a com- 
ment on the one-sidedness of the article 


about prisons. It seems, as a general 
principle, that most criminology text- 
books agree that the majority of our 


prisons meet a fiasco when it comes to 
reforming men. For instance, Dr. Lowell 
Bixby, a noted criminologist, once told 
of a case where a man was incarcerated 
several times. He was treated in the 
most kind way and even developed a 
trade for himself. He experienced all the 
modern improvements of prisons in our 
day. However, at the age of about 57 
this man is still in jail. Although there 
are some where men do re- 
adjust themselves to society after incar- 
ceration, the fact still remains that there 
are many who do not. Thus, the article 
seemed a little too particular to give an 
accurate view of over-all prisons in gen- 
eral. W. Lewis 


New York 


instances 








Father Devlin 


Continued from page 28 


diamond 
e?” 


engagement rings either, 
does h 

As he said this, Father Devlin in- 
serted his hand into the cage and 
picked out of the collection of items 
a diamond ring whose band was in- 


scribed “From Vincent to Eloise.” 


Yes, just as the books on the traits 
of birds had stated, crows were no- 
torious thieves. 

That evening, Father Devlin knelt 
before the statue of St. Anthony in 
his alcove and said a prayer of thanks 
for the help he had given him in 
finding the missing engagement ring 
of the senior member of St. 
thony’s Altar Society. 


An- 
Tt 
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Gray moor 


Missions 











Sunday Mass at St. José 


TEXAS NORTH WEST 
The clatter of voices of 
children at play competed with the 
singing of the Texas wind blowing 
across the sandy plains. Then from 
one side of a long rew of bare frame 
buildings five little girls interrupted 
their play; a little boy across the 
road smiled and stood still by the 
front of a shack. The place was the 
Settlement for Mexican migratory 
workers located about two miles 
southwest of Hereford, Texas. It was 
a Friday morning in mid-April. And 
Father Raymond Gillis, S.A. of San 
José Mission was arriving to give the 
Last Rites to a dying woman. 


young 


ONCE WAR CAMP 


Graymoor’s mission apostolate to 
the Mexican migratory workers in 
this area began just 13 


years ago. 





After a catechism class 


Father Raymond enrolls two parishioners 


Until the spring of 1946 Italian Pris- 
oners of War had been encamped 
eight miles from Hereford. Suddenly 
with the end of the war, the prisoners 
were gone and barracks were empty. 


CAME THE REVIVAL 


But not for long... The 
from the surrounding country began 
to use the barracks for the Mexican 
migrant families who came to help 
to plant and harvest potatoes, sugar 
beet, alfalfa, and wheat. Then one 


farmers 


day Father James Salvi, S.A., who 
had been ministering to the Italian 
prisoners-of-war, went from Here- 


ford to see how things were at the 
old barracks. Lo and behold he could 
hear singing and shouting in Span- 
ish. A Baptist revival service was 
being presented to the Migrants 
from South of the Border. 


BEGINNINGS 

Finding out that there were hun- 
dreds of these Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple now living here, Father James 
set up one of the barracks as a 
chapel, and began to instruct the 
children and bring the parents back 
to the Sacraments. Two of the Sisters 
teaching at St. Anthony’s, Hereford, 
were able to speak Spanish. Until 
Father James learned Spanish, they 
were a tremendous help in instruct- 
ing the children. 


BUILDING SAN JOSE 


Early in 1947 Father Albert 
Heald, S.A., pastor of Hereford, 
bought some property about two 


miles from town. Then with the com- 





Few people are happier than Chico 


ing of Father Raymond Gillis, S.A. 
to the Mexican Mission what we can 
rightly call OPERATION BOOT- 
STRAP began. With his own hands 
—cinder-block by cinder-block—he 
built a clinic for the and 
their Next a little 
school went up. And from two miles 
away the old St. Anthony’s Church 
was hauled over to make a Mission 
Church. Now at San José hundreds 
of Mexicans have someone to care 
for them spiritually and even phys- 
ically. And many friends of Gray- 
moor are proud to have a part in 


workers 


families. modest 


Father Raymond’s labors at Here- 
ford, Texas. 
This mission story would not be 


complete without a word of thanks 
for apostolic doctors and nurses who 
have contributed time and labor to 
carry on the work at the clinic. Their 
corporal works of mercy make up a 
heroic story. t 





Looking down Mexicana Main Street 
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PAINTING 


ART SHOW 


THE LAST THING our readers might 
expect to hear from us in these hec- 
tic days of mid '59 is an opinion on 
the art of modern painting. But at 
the suggestion of an_ enterprising 
friend we found ourselves several 
Saturdays ago walking through the 
turnstiles of the N.Y. Coliseum and 
then through the dozens of exhibits 
which made up what was called 
ART: USA:59. “To introduce Mr. 
Citizen to Mr. Artist in the hope of 
making them everlasting friends”— 
this was the stated aim of the Col- 
iseum Exhibition. 

Why do Mr. Citizen and Mr. 
Artist have to be introduced? Why 
are they not already friends? Were 
there not times in the past when 
they understood one another? 

Anxious to make sure that my an- 
swers to these questions would have 
at least some support from art critics, 
I held fire until I returned to my 
library of paperbacks. Here is what 
Jacques Maritain (a French _philos- 
opher) had to say about it. Modern 
art exhibitions, he claims, offer us 
“a gaudy multitude of convolutions, 
angles, or cobwebs and amoeboid or 
filiform mucosities...in pictures 
which lack personality to such a point 
that they can scarcely be distin- 
guished one from another.” Before 
analyzing this statement (which 
doesn’t sound good), let us see if 
you and I agree on what good 
paintings should be. 


THE PROBLEM 

When a painter waves his brush 
across canvas, here is my version of 
what his basic problem is. It is bas- 
ically to create the illusion of reality 
on a flat surface. He is portray- 
ing his own interpretation of a 
three-dimensional object. And_ this 
portrayal should represent something 


at 





in the real world where we live and 
where the sun rises and sets. This 
problem the Greeks tackled in an- 
cient times, but it was not until the 
fourteenth century in Florence that 
a kind of solution was arrived at. 
By means of perspective, use of light 
and shade, and the depiction of 
human posture and facial expression, 
admirable works of art were created. 
These works were intelligible; they 
were objects of contemplation. For 
500 years the art of painting fol- 
lowed this 14th century tradition. 


RECENT WORKS 
Exactly 50 years ago a movement 
began to explode this tradition in 


painting. Making use of a technique 
later known as Cubism, Picasso tried 





THE THREE MUSICIANS by Pablo Picasso. 
Cubism first made Picasso famous 


to reconstruct the visible world by 
the use of angles, facets, and other 
distortions. True, artistic distortion 
had been used by El Greco and 
Bosch, but Cubism was something 
entirely new. It involved a virtual 
crack-up in the usual human way of 
seeing things. We can sympathize 
with the restless spirit of discovery 


' 


Paul Klee’s interest in the rhythm of creation is evident in THE HARBOR 
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Yves Tanguy’s FOUR O’CLOCK IN SUMMER 
presents a very personal world 


of these new painters and _ their 
desire to conquer new fields. But 
with Degas, a famous painter of the 
time, we say these words: “It seems 
to me that these young men are 
trying to bring something off more 
difficult than painting.” Indeed, some- 
thing different than painting! 

The movement known as Futurism, 
also having its rise in 1909, main- 
tained an absolute opposition to the 
art of the past. These artists “of the 
future” were obsessed with the fol- 
lowing problem: when a horse trots 
by, does the eye see four legs or 
20 legs? 

Finally, Surrealism was a move- 
ment which took the artist away 
from the real world. The objects of 
his creation were the stuff that 
dreams are made of. 

But has there not been a divorce 
from things? from the real world? 
Only a temporary and partial sep- 
aration, let us hope. 

Walking through the Coliseum one 
saw the examples of multi-colored 
tile, types of what David Sylvester 
called “kitchen sink” art, brightly 
colored jigsaw puzzles, and _ inex- 
plicable objects in fantastic shapes 
before a brooding sky. And_ there 
were the casualties represented by 
numerous distorted or shattered 
faces. 

Not for a minute am I suggesting 
that American artists are not en- 
gaged in serious work. In fact, here 
I confess that the watercolors of 
John Marin, contemporary American 
artist, are a favorite of mine. 

Sure, the artist transforms—but 
shouldn’t abandon—what he sees. 
And when he attempts the human 
face, the soul—no matter how tortured 
—shines through. Then Mr. Citizen 
and Mr. Artist should need no intro- 
duction. 


—RALPH Tuomas, S.A. 
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